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Unmindful of Time, 


his many years 
are spent in peaceful unconcern 
for the complexities of life. 


Likewise facing 
the approaching years with 
quiet certitude are the men and 
women who have the assurance 
of permanent protection and a 
guaranteed income through life 
insurance. 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opposite Independence Hall 








For Over 88 Years 


N 1851 the Massachusetts Mutual is- 

sued its first policy. From that day to 
this it has always endeavored to furnish 
the best possible life insurance service at 
the lowest possible cost. That it has been 
successful is shown by the enviable repu- 
tation which the company enjoys among 
those who buy insurance and among 


those who sell it. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 

















ALL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUARANTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND 


WANTED: To see every 
life insurance agent double 
his earnings with his own 
good company. Stay where 


| 
you are and make good in | 
the largest possible way. | 


You have our earnest good 
wishes. 


BEN W. LACY, President 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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David F. Houston, president, The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, who will become chairman of the board of that com- 
pany (see front cover) on January |, 1930. Scholar, statesman, busi- 
ness executive ever motivated by humanitarian aims, his eventful 
enreer is highlighted in tabloid form on this and the following pages. 





Young Master Houston just a trifle bored with an 1869 photog- 
rapher's birdie a little more than three years after he was born 
‘half-way between the birthplaces of Andrew Jackson and Uncle Joe 
Cannon,” near Orlando, N. C. Shortly after the family moved to 
Dorlington, S. C., where he wos early to evince scholastic leanings. 


... OUP GS PROMS ... 


By Tuomas J. \ 


AVID F. HOUSTON, elected president of the Mutual 

Life Insurance Company of New York in 1927, 
brought to that position a background of distinguished 
service in three fields of enterprise, fields in which his 
outstanding characteristic—a genuine concern for the 
cultural and material welfare of his fellowman—could 
have the broadest scope. He was an educator of na- 
tional prominence; he was a statesman of outstanding 
ability during one of the most crucial periods of Amer- 
ican history, and he has served long and eminently as a 
business executive, notably with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and with the Mutual 
Life. Highlights of his career are sketched on the fol- 
lowing pages, but the “vital statistics” of his varied 
activities can best be summarized in the Who’s Who 
manner. 

A native of North Carolina, Mr. Houston showed 
early aptitude for scholastic work, graduating from Best 
Academy. Darlington. S. C.. before ave eighteen and two 
vears later from South Carolina College. Graduate of 


. CuLLEN. Editor 


Harvard Law School; three years graduate work in 
economics; holds degrees of LL.D. from Tulane, 1903; 
University of Wisconsin, 1908; Yale, 1913; University 
of Missouri, 1914; Harvard, 1914; Rutgers, 1919: 
Brown, 1919; University of North Carolina, 1922; 
Washington University, St. Louis, 1928. He tutored in 
ancient languages at South Carolina College, 1887-88; 
superintendent of schools, Spartanburg, S. C., 1888-91; 
professor of Political Science, University of Texas, 
1894-1902; dean of the faculty, 1889-1902; president, 
\. & M. College of Texas, 1905-08; chancellor, Washing- 
ton University, 1908-13; Secretary of Agriculture, 1913- 
20; Secretary of the Treasury, and chairman, Federal 
Reserve and Farm Loan Boards, 1920-21; vice-presi- 
dent. American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
president, Bell Securities Company, 1921-27. His direc- 
torate memberships include the American Tel. & Tel., 
the Mutual Life of New York, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany. U. S. Steel Corp., and the North British Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company. 
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OLLOWING his graduation from Best Academy, at 

Darlington, S. C., young Mr. Houston entered the 
junior class at South Carolina College and was gradu- 
ated with honors two years later, in 1887. During 
his undergraduate days at Darlington, he worked in 
a drug store evenings, earning $300 a year toward 
board and tuition. Among his teachers at Best Academy 
was Dr. James Woodrow, uncle of Woodrow Wilson, 
and while there he became acquainted with the youth 
who later was to become one of the all-time great 
Presidents of the United States and with whom Mr. 
Houston was to serve as both Secretary of Agriculture 
and Secretary of the Treasury. Following his gradu- 
ation, Mr. Houston was appointed tutor in the Academy, 
teaching Greek and Latin, and he held this position 
for two years. And still the urge to continue his 
studies persisted, and still the problem of finances was 
a major one. 
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N business as in the school- 
room, David F. Houston's 
philosophy of “the greatest 
good for the greatest 
number'’ was predominant. 
This urge, amounting to al- 
most a religion with him, saw 
fruition in his executive con- 
nection with the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, when that organi- 
tation’s stock ownership, as 
well as services, became the 
most widely distributed in the 
world. 


T this stage of his career, Mr. Houston had already 
envisioned law as a vocation, but the fates con- 
tinued to lead him further into the field of education. He 
was offered and accepted the position of superintendent 
of city schools in Spartanburg, S. C., and he took ovet 


this responsible post at the age of twenty-two. Mean- 
while he studied law in his spare time and at the end 
of two years resigned and entered Harvard Law School. 
There he won a $500 scholarship and held this very 
practical honor for three consecutive years. He was 
president of the Harvard Graduate Club and took three 
years of graduate work in government history and 
economics. He was now a graduate lawyer, with an 
unusually complete educational background, but once 
again life’s highway led in the direction of the ivy-clad 
buildings of the college campus. He was offered a 
professorship in political science at the University of 
Texas. 








ROM 1894 until 1902 David F. Houston occupied the 

lecture platform at the University of Texas, acquaint- 
ing the youngsters of the Lone Star State in political 
science with all the earnestness they now are taught for- 
ward passing. One of the principal considerations which 
swayed him into the life of an educator and away from 
law was the opportunity the former offered to be of 
lasting service to a larger number of his fellow Ameri- 
cans than would be possible in the profession for which 
he had primarily been trained. There he became dean 
of the faculty for three years and then moved on to 
become president of the State A. & M. College of Texas. 
Three years more and he returned to the University of 
Texas, and again his tenure of office was for three years. 
In 1908 he was offered the position of chancellor of the 
Washington University and while there the new medical 
school of that institution was organized. 


A& a war-time cabinet mem- 


ber with two portfolios, 
Mr. Houston rendered signal 
service to the nation, although 
from the above peaceful capi- 
tal scene one would never sus- 
pect that he might be enroute 
to a cabinet meeting at which 
the fate of 120,000,000 hung 
in the balance. He has a rich 
fund of reminiscence concern- 
ing Woodrow Wilson, whom 
he knew well and admired 
greatly. 


R. HOUSTON served as chancellor of the Univer- 

sity of Washington until 1913, when his boyhood 
friend, Woodrow Wilson, came out to St. Louis. The 
President and Mr. Houston had not met since their 
school days, but needless to say each remembered the 
other and each knew the other by reputation. The 
chancellor was invited to become Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and he accepted and served from 1913 until 
1920. He was instrumental in this position in having 
passed several constructive agricultural bills, notably 
the Agricultural Extension Bill, the County Agent Bill, 
Federal Warehouse Bill and the Federal Aid Road Bill. 
These measures set up the first effective cooperation in 
these matters between the State and Federal govern- 
ments and to Mr. Houston belongs much credit for the 
splendid network of national highways we enjoy today. 
After leaving the cabinet, he entered the business world 
as vice-president of the American Tel. & Tel. 
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PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON’S WAR-TIME CABINET 


ROM 1913 until 1920 David F. Houston served as Secre- 

tary of Agriculture; then for two years as Secretary of 
the Treasury. He was a member of committees appointed 
to organize the Federal Reserve system during the war 
years, a member of the Council of National Defense and 
was chairman of the Federal Reserve and Farm Loan 
Boards. He speaks vividly of the stirring days of the war 
and the history-making decisions that Wilson and members 
of his cabinet were called upon to make. Particularly, of 
the meeting which considered the German government’s note 
setting forth restrictions on American shipping. This, to 
all effects ultimatum, set forth that America would be 
limited to a given number of sailings, one ship only to be 
allowed to travel in either direction and with the German 
authorities being notified of the point of departure and the 
point of destination together with schedules. The President 
and the cabinet, recalls Mr. Houston, were in unanimous 
agreement that the terms could not be complied with. 


Another interesting recollection of Mr. Houston’s is that 
Woodrow Wilson had no use for the typical “yes man.” He 
is remembered by those who knew him only by newspaper 
reputation as a man of strong self-will, but his former 
cabinet associate knows him as a character who could not 
stand to be associated with those who did not dare to dis- 
agree on proper occasion. Give him a proposition on a sin- 
gle piece of paper and you would get immediate action; 
cover two sheets and the chances were good that it would 
find its way to the waste basket. 

Those appearing in the photograph below, left to right, 
top row first, were: Josephus Daniels, Navy; William B. 
Wilson, Labor; Newton D. Baker, War; Thomas E. Gregory, 
Attorney General; Franklin K. Kane, Interior; William 
C. ‘Redfield, Commerce; Robert Lansing, State; David F. 
Houston, Agriculture; Woodrow Wilson; William G. Mc- 
Adoo, Treasury, and Albert G. Burleson, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. 


David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, third from left, next to President Wilson. 
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9TH EDITION 


Now. Ready 


N E W— Editor —Tables — Size — Uses 


An old friend of thousands of insurance men 
and companies for over three generations ap- 
pears in new size, style, and contents. 

Edited by the eminent authority on life insur- 
ance, Mr. Edward B. Fackler, LL.B., F.A.S., this 
9th Edition is a worthy successor to the 8 previous 
editions since 1872. 

Tables have been expanded. Juvenile policies 
are included for the first time. Standard Indus- 
; trial and Sub-Standard Industrial bases, with 3!/2 
per cent interest, are included. In every way the 
usefulness of the book has been enlarged. 

Since the first small edition in 1872 of a few 
score pages, 7 by 5 inches, the volumes have 
grown until this 9th Edition covers 596 pages, 
10% by 7% inches in size, published on strong 
white paper, well bound. 

In spite of greatly increased costs since 1912, 
and sixty more pages of a larger size, The Spec- 
tator is pleased to offer the new 9th Edition at 
the same price of $20. 


by FACKLER 


DLA Tt 











Down Through The Years 
All Published by The Spectator 


1872—Ist Edition by Nathan Willey 
1876—2nd " Revised by R. G. Hann 


1880—3rd  " H. W. Smith 
1889—4th  " 5 " H. W. Smith 
1892—5th  " : " H.W. Smith 
1898—6th " £: " J. Tatlock, Jr. 
1906—7th “ : "Henry Moir 
1912—8th =" . "Henry Moir 





8th and Last Previous Edition Compiled 27 Years Ago — 1912 
The SPECTATOR—Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 





SEC to TNEC to US 


When a business or industry is 
being studied by the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, there are 
at least four questions it may well 
ask: (1) Is the investigation fair, 
in methods employed and testimony 
evoked? (2) If not, what corrective 
information should be supplied? (3) 
What can the business itself learn 
from the examination? (4) What 
does it indicate as to Administration 
plans for possible legislation? 

The TNEC is now in the third 
week of its second probing into the 
life insurance business, with the SEC 
presenting the witnesses. The com- 
mittee’s first examination, last Feb- 
ruary, dealt chiefly with life insurance 
investments and company control; it 
has stated its present aims as follows: 
“During this phase of the insurance 
hearings various intercompany agree- 
ments existing among the principal 
life insurance companies and _ the 
operation of certain insurance asso- 
ciations will be considered for the 
purpose of determining the degree to 
which the life insurance business is 
openly competitive and the degree to 
which it is subject to anti-competitive 
understandings and arrangements.” 

Here the TNEC is again living up 
to its popular name of “Monopoly 
Committee,” but its hearings are also 
a sounding-board for all sorts of 
economic notions, one of which (an- 
swering Question 4) is that of federal 
supervision or regulation. Chairman 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney several times 
made remarks such as: “We have 
clearly presented here a_ national 
business with no effective system of 
supervision in the public interest 
fealling the commissioners’ conven- 
tion in San Francisco—Ed. Note]. 
That there should be a national sys- 
tem becomes increasingly apparent to 
me as we proceed with this study.” 


Actuaries Testifying 


In its first two weeks the current 
TNEC investigation touched chiefly 
on rate making, especially for group 
life insurance, competitive conditions, 
lapses, insurance costs, lobbying, and 
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savings bank life insurance. About 
half of those called by the SEC to 
the witness-stand were, naturally, 
company actuaries. It appears to 
be generally agreed that the spirit 
of the investigation is fair, but that 
differences of interpretation are pos- 
sible. Use by the SEC of the Spec- 
tator Year Books as official sources 
has at least given a sound basis to 
the statistical compilations. 


Educating the TNEC 


But TNEC members were 
times hit in the eye by facts which 
are easily understood by anyone in 
the business. On the first day the 
witnesses included B. D. Flynn, vice- 
president and actuary of the Travel- 
ers, and E. E. Cammack, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Aetna Life, 
and examination of them by Special 
Counsel Gerhard Gesell brought out 
that the group life insurance business 
is dominated by half a dozen com- 
panies. The simple fact of there 
being a Group Association was of 
course something for anti-monopolists 
to sniff at. 


some- 








EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


On next New Year's day, David F. 
Houston, president of the Mutual Life of 
New York, will become chairman of the 
board and Lewis W. Douglas, former di- 
rector of the budget and now principal 
and vice-chancellor of McGill University, 
will join the company as president. 

Mr. Douglas was born in the State of 
Arizona in July, 1894, and was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1916, after 
which he spent a year in post-graduate 
study at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He later was an instructor 
at Amherst, was a rancher and legis- 
lator in his native Arizona, and served 
in Congress from that State, following 
an illustrious service record with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France. 
He became vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company in 1934 and 
filled that executive post until lost year 
when he resigned to go to McGill Uni- 
versity as principal, the first citizen of 
the United States to be so honored. He 
has received the degree of LL.B. from 
Amherst, Brown, Harvard, Princeton, 
N. Y. University and Queens College, 
Ontario. 











The study continued by reading into 
the record a memorandum written 
March 6, 1934, by the late James 
Little, vice-president and actuary of 
the Prudential, and by having the 
oral testimony of Mr. Little’s suc- 
cessor, Valentine Howell, and of H. 
S. Beers, actuary of the Aetna Life. 
There was much discussion of certain 
recent increases in rates and whether 
done by price-fixing agreements or 
not; in reply to one question Mr. 
Beers said: “Anti-competitive prac- 
tices should exist where they protect 
the public but do not increase the 
cost.” 


Lapsing and Lobbying 
Figures on lapses of insurance were 


supplied by Professor Donald H. 
Davenport, of Harvard University, 


with special attention to the large 
proportion of industrial insurance 
lapsed. For both ordinary and indus- 


trial, in the decade 1928-1937, of the 
$126,000,000,000 terminated, 51.62 per 
cent was by lapse and only 6.59 per 
cent by death. Dr. Davenport claimed 
that in the 20-year period 1918-1937 
industrial policyholders had “lost” a 
total of $1,419,000,000 to their com- 
panies in the form of lapsed or sur- 
rendered policies, but he admitted that 
company executives dis- 
saying that it con- 
stituted rather “surplus recoveries.” 
William Montgomery, president of 
the Acacia Mutual Life, told the com- 
mittee that “the lapses that occur in 
the first two years of the life of a 
policy are a very definite economic 


insurance 
puted this “loss,” 


waste.” 


Anent V olume 


Turning then to company organiza- 
tions, the TNEC heard John Marshall 
Holcombe, director of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau at Hart- 
ford, who attributed most lapses to 
the nature of the market rather than 
the manner of selling. Discussion 
turned also to the companies’ drive 
for volume of business. Side com- 
ments on selling costs gave already 
a hint of the later presentation of 
savings banks life insurance. 

Another organization represented 
was the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, whose manager and gen- 
eral counsel, Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
testified as to certain state legislative 
bills which had been opposed. Similar 
testimony was given by Robert L. 
Hogg, assistant general counsel of the 
association. Discussion of the legis- 
lative interests in states all over the 
Union called forth several of Chair- 
man O’Mahoney’s remarks on the 
“national system” of insurance. A 
third witness in this connection was 
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Robert L. Cooney, inspector of agencies 


of the New York Life, who had 
worked with the Georgia Life Under- 
writers Association along legislative 
lines. 

In the course of his testimony, Mr. 


Whitsitt said that his association 
opposed savings bank life insurance 
only where the selling of such insur- 
ance is subsidized by the state and 
favored by preferential tax treatment. 
More data on savings bank life in- 
surance were given at a later hearing 
by Judd Dewey, deputy insurance 
commissioner of Massachusetts, who 
offered figures purporting to demon- 
strate the economies of that system, 
attributed largely to absence of agents’ 
commissions fewer lapsed policies. 
Spurring the Agent 

Only the high spots of this in- 
vestigation could be touched upon in 
the space available here, but even a 
fuller account would disclose little if 
anything not already known to most 
life insurance men. The hearings, 
publicized in the press, should help to 
educate the public so far as the in- 
formation given is authoritative. So 
far as the individual agent is con- 
cerned, the references to allegedly 
high insurance costs, to the “waste” 
of early lapses and to the “economies” 
of savings bank insurance should 
combine to spur him to more efficient 
and careful work. There is always 
something better than what is. 

One disagreement as to interpreta- 
tion has already been registered by 
Valentine Howell, vice-president and 
actuary of the Prudential and witness 
before the TNEC, who later issued a 
statement to the press commenting on 
Professor Davenport’s testimony. Mr. 
Howell said in part: 

“Careful reading of the verbatim 
report of Dr. Davenport’s testimony 
before the TNEC in connection with 
the subject of lapsation of policies in- 
dicates that the conclusions he was 
seeking to draw from the material he 
submitted were somewhat different 
from those reported by the press. 

“For example, reports stated that 
only 6,600,000 of the 193,700,000 new 
Industrial policies written in the years 
1928 through 1937 were still on the 
books of the company in 1937. This 
would indicate that only 3% per cent 
of these issues are still in force. 
Actually, in the case of the Prudentia! 
about 40 per cent of these issues were 
in force at the end of 1937. 

“In speaking of the ‘loss’ of all 
companies of one billion four hundred 
million on account of lapsed policies 
over the last ten years, he was care- 
ful to qualify this figure as one taken 
from the Gain and Loss Exhibits of 
the companies and pointed out that 
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the figure may be misleading and 


may represent a return to the com- 
pany of sums previously expended in 
placing the insurance on the com- 
pany’s books. He also stressed the 
fact that as the principal Industrial 
companies were operating on the 
mutual basis, any ‘profits,’ either 
theoretical or actual, would be re- 
turned to policyholders in the shape 
of dividends, so that company man- 
agement would not in any event be 
motivated by any profit incentive. 
“In the case of the Industrial busi- 
ness of the Prudential lapsed policies 
are charged with the cost of protec- 
tion given, their estimated share of 
the acquisition expenses actually in- 
curred in putting the policies on the 
books of the company, and the termi- 
nation cost. The balance of the policy- 
holder’s accumulations is returned to 
him either in the shape of cash or of 








OPPORTUNITY 


NE of the leading life in- 

surance agencies in the 
Grand Central zone, New 
York City, has a magnificent 
large suite with reception 
room. Has no connection 
whatsoever with the life 
agency and can accommodate 
minimum of three free lance , 
underwriters and secretaries. 
Completely furnished. For 
further information, write: 


Box 7-A, The Spectator, 239 West 39th 
St.. New York City Inquiries treated 
confidential 











additional temporary paid-up insur- 
ance for the face amount of the policy 
and running for a term, the length of 
which is determined by the amount 
of the accumulation referred to. Pru- 
dential surrender charges on policies 
now being issued in the Industrial 
branch are on the same basis as those 
on Ordinary policies, with the excep- 
tion that in the case of Industrial 
policies, surrender values in some 
instances are applied only in the form 
of the paid-up extended insurance 
above referred to in place of being 
payable in cash.” 


Dr. Russell Elected 
Mutual Life V.-P. 


Dr. Eugene F. Russell has been 
elected vice-president and manager 
of selection of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. Dr. 
Russell, a graduate of New York 
University and Bellevue Hospital 
Medical School, has been medical di- 
rector of the Mutual Life since 1933, 
having joined the company as home 
office examiner in 1911. He was made 
manager of selection, succeeding the 
late Dr. P. M. Foshay, on March Ist 
of this year. 

Dr. Russell was president of the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors of America in 1935-36 and 
since his graduation has been con- 
nected with various clinics, hospital 
and educational institutions. 
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. : Prudential; Henry M. Fraser, Jr., 
Boston Underwriters Penn Mutual; John R. Fitzpatrick, 
Elect Smith President Mutual Life; Clyde F. Gay, Aetna 
Life; Robert R. Gorton, Connecticut 
Mutual; James V. Gridley, Connec- 
ticut General; John H. Jamison, 
Northwestern Mutual; Irving S. Lun- 
din, State Mutual; George Neitlich, 
Metropolitan, and Sherrell A. Smith, 
Travelers. 
Guest speaker at the annual meet- 


Officers for the ensuing year, as 
elected at the recent meeting of the 
Boston Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, include the following: President, 
George Paul Smith, New York Life; 
first vice-president, Fitzhugh Traylor, 
Equitable Society; second vice-presi- 
dent, Owen D. Murphy, John Hancock 
Mutual; secretary-treasurer, Winslow 
S. Cobb, Jr., New England Mutual. of the Connecticut Mutual Life, whose 

The executive committee is com- topic was “Life Insurance a Promis- 


ing was James Lee’ Loomis, president 


posed of Walter H. Boireau, Berk- ing Business.” Mr. Loomis’ talk is 
shire Life; J. S. Braunig, Massachu- summarized in Departmental Digest, 
setts Mutual; E. Wesley Enman, pages 20-21. 

















THIS IS AMERICA 


On Independence Day we remember gratefully the 
blessings inherited from the founders and _ fore- 
fathers. 


All of us want to pass on even greater opportunities 
to those who will follow us. Proof of this desire is 
manifest in the One Hundred Billion of life insur- 
ance. We are providing this for those who must 
take up national burdens as we of this generation, 
one by one, lay them down. 


Therefore, the life insurance man who faithfully 
serves his clients and his community is making a 
valuable contribution to the onward march of the 
American ideal. 


Ged) rudential 
Iusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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New Life Sales Show 
2.3 Per Cent Drop in May 


New life insurance for May de- 
clined 2.3 per cent in comparison with 
the amount for May of last year, 
according to a report forwarded by 
The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The total 
for the first five months of this year 
was 4/10 of 1 per cent more than the 
total for the corresponding months of 
1938. The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—exclusive of reviv- 
als, increases, and dividend additions 

-of 40 United States companies hav- 
ing 82 per cent of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For May, the new business of all 
classes of the 40 companies was $604,- 
128,000 against $618,807,000 for May 
of 1938—a decrease of 2.3 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance amounted to 
$424,077,000 against $384,083,000—an 
increase of 10.4 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $137,073,000 against 
$191,648,000—a decrease of 28.5 per 
cent. Group insurance was $43,278,000 
against $43,076,000—an increase of 
5/10 of 1 per cent. 


Increase for Year 

For the first five months, the new 
business of all classes of the 40 com- 
panies was $3,100,676,000 against 
$3,086,996,000—an increase of 4/10 of 
1 per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $2,270,194,000 against 
$1,963,112,000—an increase of 15.6 
per cent. Industrial insurance was 
$613,754,000 against $936,871,000—a 
decrease of 34.5 per cent. Group in- 
surance was $216,728,000 against 
$187,013,000—an increase of 15.9 per 
cent. 


Farmers & Bankers Life 

Recent purchase of the Kansas Life 
of Topeka by the Farmers & Bankers 
Life of Wichita (noted in The Spec- 
tator at that time) brought to the 
latter company about $500,000 in 
assets. At the same transfer, the 
Farmers & Bankers sent out assump- 
tion-of-liability certificates under 
which every interest of each former 
Kansas Life policyholder will be com- 
pletely safeguarded. 

The Kansas Life had about $4,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force at the 
date (May 16) of the purchase. Sig- 
nificant of the consistent fair-dealing 
of the management of the Farmers & 
Bankers is the fact that there is no 
lien on policies of the Kansas Life, 
and that the Wichita company has 
again acted for the best interests of 
the public in its territory. 
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New York City the Scene 
Of Nat. A-H Convention 


One of the blue ribbon accident and 
health insurance events of the year 
is taking place at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, from June 
21 to 23, with the National Accident 
& Health Association staging its an- 
nual three-day convention. 

The convention was welcomed by 
Harold M. George, U. S. F. & G., pres- 
ident of the New York club, and Ed- 
ward H. O’Connor, assistant secretary 
of the Bankers Indemnity and presi- 
dent of the National Association, fol- 
lowed Mr. George on the program. 
Mr. O’Connor’s presidential report 
surveyed the highlights of the year— 
association activity as well as accident 
nsurance developments. 

Other speakers on the program are 
Harry A. Cunnington, 
Cleveland, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
past president of the National Asso- 
ciation; George L. Dyer, Jr., St. Louis, 
Columbian National Life; Edward 
King, secretary-treasurer, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau; W. B. Cornett, Loyal 
Protective Life; Clyde E. Dalrymple, 
Milwaukee, Preferred Accident; Fred 
M. Walters, Philadelphia, General Ac- 
cident, and Wesley T. Hammer, Loyal- 
ty Group, vice-president of the Ac- 
‘ident & Health Club of New York. 


as follows: 


Carrol M. Shanks Now 
Prudential Vice-President 
Election of Carrol M. Shanks, gen- 
eral solicitor, as vice-president of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America was announced last week by 
Franklin D’Olier, president, immedi- 





Carrol M. Shanks 








MEN of proven ability and ambition who aspire 
to the additional responsibility and compensa- 
tion offered by a General Agency of their own 
may find their opportunity with 
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ately following the meeting of the 
board of directors. It was further 
announced that Mr. Shanks would 
continue as solicitor and 
would further be engaged in adminis- 


general 


trative and executive functions. 

The new vice-president is a gradu- 
ate of Columbia Law School and 
through association with the firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballantine, 
in New York, has had a wide experi- 
corporation law. He also 
served for one year as associate pro- 
fessor at the Yale Law School and for 
two years taught at Columbia Law 
School. He became assistant solicitor 
of the Prudential in 
solicitor in 


ence in 


1932, associate 
1934 and was 
named general solicitor on Sept. 13, 
1938. 


general 


C.L.LO. Election 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year at the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association: 

President—A. P. Earle, president, 
Montreal Life Insurance Company. 

Vice-President—N. J. Lander, man- 
aging director, The Continental Life 
Insurance Company, Toronto. 

Second Vice-President — G. W. 
Bourke, Actuary, Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, Montreal. 

Honorary Treasurer—J. G. Parker, 
General Manager, The Imperial Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. 

Past President—A. N. Mitchell, 
President, The Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, Toronto. 

















EPHEMERAL PLANS 


The history of selling insurance is too much a record of false 
starts, of stallings, of changes. The mortality of sales plans is 
excessive because agents have been bewildered by a multiplicity of 
sales helps, each aimed at plugging up a hole left by its predecessor. 

When the need for simplicity and persistence in methods is acute, 
when sales conditions themselves present enough problems for the 
agent to face, he has often been asked to apply sales methods as 
strange and ephemeral as the problems. 

The State Mutual Plan has ended its fourth successful year, its 
fundamentals developing instead of changing. It is ingrained as 
the most successful procedure in all Company agencies. Persistent 
use of a sound stabilized sales procedure is responsible for a history 
ef continued success. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 
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V erdict: 


Utilizing the Reserve on Lapsed Policies 


tion, of any commodity may be 

said to desire to get as much as is 
possible for the money spent. To sat- 
isfy themselves that they are getting 
full value for what they buy, people 
go on shopping expeditions which 
seem to be without end. 

In purchasing protection in the 
form of procuring life insurance poli- 
cies, the general public, as a rule, does 
not deviate from the desire to secure 
the fullest protection for the amount 
of premium paid. Whereas, in most 
other instances, the purchaser has to 
rely on his own judgment or the ad- 
vice of those with whom he may seek 
counsel, he is not confronted with this 
difficulty in connection with life insur- 
ance. In this case, the Legislatures of 
various States have come to his assis- 
tance and prescribed by statutory en- 
actment certain minimum require- 
ments to be incorporated into policies 
of life insurance issued in those par- 
ticular States. 


Fics, purchaser, without excep- 


Surrender Value 


Among such enactments is found 
one which, in effect, utilizes every dol- 
lar which may have been paid by a 
policyholder in the form of premiums. 
This is the statute which covers the 
surrender value of lapsed and for- 
feited policies and in the State of New 
York it is found in Section 88 of the 
Insurance Law. 

The applicant, pursuant to such 
statute, is afforded a choice of the 
method in which each and every dol- 
lar of the reserve against the policy 
may be utilized, or, failing to make 
such a choice, the law will supply one 
for him. However, once having exer- 
cised his choice and then having per- 
mitted the policy to lapse, neither he 
nor the beneficiaries will be allowed 
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by forced construction or subtle argu- 
ment to give to the policy a meaning 
different than that plainly stated 
therein or expressly prescribed by 
statute. 

Under such circumstances, it is to 
be expected that, where the contin- 
gency provided for in the policy shall 
have happened at a time very close to 
a date when the policy could no longer 
be effective, the beneficiaries will en- 
deavor to project the protecting arms 
of the policy to a time beyond the 
date of death; nor will they be satis- 
fied with any position taken by the 
insurance company upon a claim they 
may present, no matter how just may 
be that position. 


End of Controversy 


Nothing less than the determination 
of a Court will terminate a contro- 
versy arising from such a condition. 
This is aptly illustrated in the matter 
of Mayers v. Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 11 Fed. 
Supp. 80. In that case, the defendant 
had issued to Adolph H. Mayers, on 
March 19, 1930, a policy in the sum of 
25,000. At the time the policy was 
issued, there was paid in cash the first 
annual premium amounting to $1,821. 

The insured, in his application, 
which was made a part of the policy, 
had elected to pay the premium an- 
nually in advance and to have the 
dividends applied in reduction of the 
premium, and, as a_ non-forfeiture 
provision of the policy, he had selected 
extended term insurance. 

The insured’s wife was the original 
beneficiary of the policy. On May 6, 
1930, at the request of the insured, the 
beneficiaries were changed so that in 
addition to his wife, his children were 
to share equally in the proceeds in the 
event of death. 


The insured died on April 1, 1934. 
One of the children instituted this 
action for what he alleges is a share 
of the policy, basing his contention 
upon the fact that the same should 
have been kept in force by the com- 
pany up to and after the death of the 
insured. 

Until Sept. 19, 1932, a period of 
two and one-half years from the date 
of the issuance of the policy, the pre- 
miums had been duly paid. In the 
same interim, the insured had bor- 
rowed from the defendant in order to 
pay a portion of the premiums to the 
extent that, on Sept. 19, 1932, the 
insured was indebted to the defendant 
for such loans, with interest, in the 
sum of $1,999.44. The indebtedness 
up to and including the day of grace, 
Oct. 20, 1932, amounted to $2,009, 
which was the cash surrender value 
of said policy on the last day of grace. 


Company Under Obligation 


It was urged by the plaintiff that 
the company was under an obligation 
to use the full cash surrender value 
of the policy without deduction of 
loans to purchase extended term in- 
surance as of Sept. 19, 1932. Had this 
been done, extended term insurance 
would have been in force when the in- 
sured died on April 1, 1934, and plain- 
tiff, as a beneficiary, would have been 
entitled to his share thereof. 

The company contended that the 
policy lapsed without value on Sept. 
19, 1932, with the possible exception 
of the trivial sum of $9.56, which was 
the net cash surrender value on Sept. 
19, 1932, and which would have pur- 
chased extended term insurance but 
for a few days, and that on the last 
day of grace, plaintiff was indebted 
for loans on the policy in the sum of 
$2,009, which was the cash surrender 
value on that date, leaving no value 
to the policy. 


Policy Provision 


The provision in the policy applica- 
ble to the lapse of the same was as 
follows: 

“If any premium is not paid be- 
fore the expiration of the grace pe- 
riod, and if no provision for auto- 
matic payment is then applicable, 
the policy will lapse and the Com- 
pany’s liability, if any, shall be as 
set forth hereinafter. (See Non- 
Forfeiture Provisions.)” 

Unless kept alive by the non-for- 
feiture provisions of the policy, which 
allowed the insured three options in 
case of default, the policy must have 
lapsed for the non-payment of the 
premium due Sept. 19, 1932. The in- 
sured, however, had made the election 
for extended term insurance and the 
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pertinent parts of said option in the 
policy were as follows: 


“* * * The extended term insur- 
ance shall continue the insurance 
in force from the due date of the 
premium in default for its original 
amount and any outstanding paid- 
up additions less any indebtedness 
to the company herein, but without 
the right to loans.” 


Incorporated into the policy was a 
table on which could be mathematical- 
ly calculated the value of extended 
term insurance at the end of any poli- 
cy year. 

In approaching its determination, 
the Court cited the definition of ex- 
tended term insurance as follows: 


“Statutes now exist in several 
jurisdictions providing that on de- 
fault in the payment of premiums 
after a policy has been in force a 
certain time, the policy shall not 
lapse but shall continue in force 
for a time either stated or equal to 
the amount of term insurance that 
the reserve applicable to the policy, 
taken as a single premium, will 
purchase, or shall become a paid- 
up policy for the amount of paid-up 
insurance which such _ reserve 
would purchase.” 

> i o 

“While it has sometimes been 
held that in computing the sum 
available for extension purposes 
the amount of loans on the policy 
cannot be deducted, the better view 
seems to be that from the net re- 
serve should be deducted policy 
loans and the surplus used as a 
single premium. * * *” 


Definition as Basis 
With this definition as a supporting 
basis, it proceeded to analyze the con- 
tentions of the plaintiff, and, as a re- 
sult, it concluded that the plaintiff 
was not entitled to any recovery. In 
so deciding, the Court said: 


“In construing this policy, as all 
other instruments, it must be read 
as an entire instrument to ascer- 
tain its meaning. All of the clauses 
with reference to the non-forfeiture 
provisions have a close relation to 
each other and must be read to- 
gether. It hardly seems possible 
that all the provisions could be 
placed in one clause, and it is only 
by attempting to set each clause by 
itself, without relation to any of 
the others, that the contention of 
ambiguity can even be raised. 

“It is clear to me that a change 
in the cash value changes the other 
values, as the cash value is the 
basis for the other values, and con- 
stitutes the single net premium for 
the purchase either of paid-up in- 
surance or extended term insur- 
ance. 

“I find that the proper construc- 
tion of the policy is, first, that the 
indebtedness against the policy is 
to be deducted from the face of the 
policy if there is extended term in- 
surance, thereby decreasing the 
amount of risk; second, that the in- 
debtedness due to the company on 
the policy must be deducted from 


the amount of the cash surrender 
value, which is the same as the 
amount available for the purchase 
of extended term insurance, and 
extended term insurance shall be 
purchased only for the time which 
the difference between the cash sur- 
render value and the indebtedness 
to the company on the policy will 
purchase. 

“In the instant case the indebted- 
ness to the company on Sept. 19, 
1932, when the premium became 
due, was $1,999.44, the cash sur- 
render value was $2,009, and the 
balance of $9.56 would have pur- 
chased extended term insurance for 
only a few days. On the thirty- 
first day of Sept. 19, 1932, to wit, 
Oct. 20, 1932, the last day of grace, 
the cash surrender value was $2,- 
009, and the indebtedness on the 
policy was $2,009. 

“The insured died April 1, 1934, 
and the cash surrender value or 
the reserve, less the indebtedness 
on the policy from which extended 
term insurance could have been 
purchased, was insufficient to have 
purchased extended term insurance 
to the date of the death of the in- 
sured.” 


Affirmed and Denied 

The determination of the District 
Court was affirmed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in 72 Fed. 1007, and 
certiorari denied by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 296 
U. S. 594. 

This case illustrates that moneys 
paid for premiums, and the values 
thereby inherently established in life 
insurance policies will always. be used 
to secure the protection desired, but, 
once exhausted, the beneficiaries will 
not be permitted to succeed in the al- 
most universal human endeavor of 
getting something for nothing. 


Goodcell Retired as 


Commissioners Meet 

Early delegates on Monday night 
informally opened at the Fairmont 
Hotel in San Francisco the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. California Commissioner 
Rex B. Goodcell in his greetings said: 
“It is the most kindly and humane 
business our economists have ever de- 
vised.” 

Not twenty-four hours later Attor- 
ney General Earl Warren, of Califor- 
nia, ruled that Goodcell’s term of office 
expired by 5 P. M. on Tuesday, and 
Governor Olson submitted to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Judge Anthony 
Caminetti, Jr., of Amador County, as 
his successor, though earlier the Gov- 
ernor announced he would appoint 
former State Senator Herbert Jones, 
of Santa Clara, to the post. 

Senate poll, however, was said to 
indicate that Jones would not be con- 
firmed and Caminetti’s name was then 
submitted. 

General concensus of opinion seemed 
to assure the unanimous choice of 
John C. Blackall, of Connecticut, to 
succeed the retiring impressario, 
Frank C. Julian. 





Wisconsin Tax Bill 


Grants Exemption 
Governor Heil, of Wisconsin, has 
signed the Engebritson bill which 
grants $10,000 exemption to a named 
beneficiary of a life insurance policy. 
This is the first inheritance tax bill 
ever enacted in Wisconsin. 
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Public Appreciates 
Group Benefits 


“Why is group production going 
ahead so rapidly in a year when 
neither ordinary nor industrial life 
insurance are making outstanding 
records?” This question is posed by 
L. K. Porritt, editor of The Travelers 
Protection, following the recent indi- 
cation that 1939 is promising to be 
one of the biggest group years in the 
history of The Travelers. Mr. Porritt, 
a careful student of trends in the 
insurance business for more than 20 
years, continues his editorial, conjur- 
ing upon the answer to a question 
that is without a doubt occupying the 
minds of many producers today. 

“There seem to be a number of 
For one thing, employees 
in concerns which do not have group 
insurance are asking for it. Group 


reasons. 


insurance is now more than 25 years 
old, and hundreds of millions have 
been paid out in group benefits. Mil- 
lions of workers have had the oppor- 
tunity to see group insurance in ac- 
tion. They have observed that when 
a friend or neighbor died, the group 
insurance check was often the only 
substantial sum of money which he 
left his family. They have seen what 
this money meant to his family in the 
months and years following his death. 
They have also had chances to observe 
how much weekly indemnity meant 
when an injured friend or neighbor 
was laid up by sickness or non-occupa- 
tional injury. They have been hoping 
that their employers might install 
group insurance plans; but if these 
hopes have been slow to materialize, 
they have not hesitated to suggest 
that the installment of group insur- 
ance would be most welcome. 


Worth Now Recognized 
By Employers 

“Employers too have not been blind 
to the social changes which are taking 
place in this country. They've been 
listening to a lot of talk about public 
relations. No trade convention is 
complete today without a paper on 
this subject. Writers and speakers 
are emphasizing the fact that public 
good-will, like charity begins at home. 
If employees are enthusiastic about 
their company, that friendly feeling 
ripples out beyond their ranks into 
the general public. Employees are 
giving a lot of thought to these mat- 
ters, and many of them have decided 
to install group insurance just as soon 
as business conditions permit, recog- 
nizing it as one of the best ways of 
building employee good-will. Many of 
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these companies are now experienc- 
ing sufficient improvement in busi- 
ness to justify the installation of 
group insurance, and many others are 
likely to do so within the next few 
months. 
“There has 
growth of social consciousness in this 
country in recent years. Employers 
are realizing that the pay envelope 
does not discharge their entire obliga- 
tion to their employees. If an em- 
ployee dies, the employer does not 
feel comfortable unless he knows that 
some substantial and definite provi- 
sion has been made for the widow and 
children. Employers are beginning to 


been a tremendous 








Would You Like 
to Represent 
a Company 


|. That writes both partici- 
pating and non-partici- 
pating insurance; 

2. Whose net cost com- 
pares favorably with your 
competitors (compare 


how favorably this is); 
and 


3. That has the right 
agency spirit? 


lf so, write 


CHAS. E. WARD 
Vice-Pres. in Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co., Inc. 
E. Lee Trinkle, President 


ROANOKE VIRGINIA 








pecting 


realize that few workers are able tw 
pile up any surplus against contin- 
gencies such as sickness or accidental 
injury. In group insurance, if we 
look closely enough, we may see an- 
other indication of whatever social 
change the future holds for us, but 
it seems to be pointing to something 
above being merely satisfactory.” 


Professional Trends of 
Life Underwriting 

In a talk given before the Phila- 
delphia Chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters Dr. S. S. Huebner 
stressed the fact that every profes- 
sional calling has milestones. A pro- 
fession, he very difficult t 
define but we can all agree that a 


said, is 


profession involves: 

Subject matter that is comprehen- 

sive 

Subject matter that is challenging 

in its difficulties, and 

That represents a calling which is 

general in its application to all 
people. 

“A calling can be termed a profes- 
sion,” said Dr. Huebner, “when the 
public realizes that the calling in- 
volves a responsibility to the citizens 
of the country.” 

He referred to the statement which 
had been made by Dr. Hutchinson, 
president of Washington and Lee 
University, September, 1938, at the 
Houston Convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. At 
that time Dr. Hutchinson said, “A 
calling becomes a profession when the 
heart of the public says it is one.” In 
other words, a profession involves 4 
social concept. 

There are two angles from whicl 
the professional concept of life insur- 
ance can be viewed: 1. The service 
that the calling gives, which can be 
construed in a personal, commendably 
selfish way—in other words what life 
insurance will do for each of us per- 
sonally; 2. The service that the call- 
ing does for us indirectly in that the 
benefits flow to all of our fellow men. 


Started Twenty-five 
Years Ago 
Dr. Huebner emphasized the fact 
that the trend of professionalism in 


life insurance dates back about 25 
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years. He stressed the following mile- 
posts in this trend: 

The development of the human life 
value philosophy. In other words 
that there exist in economics not only 
property values but a dollar value of 
human life. And following along this 
line of thought has been the develop- 
ment of a program of life insurance 
that lasts for a lifetime and that 
admits of appropriate change and 
adaptation to human needs. 

Life insurance is the best means of 
estate creation for the great mass of 
humans in the middle class. Use of 
life insurance as property insurance 
and in this Dr. Huebner laid great 
emphasis on the concept of life insur- 
ance as property insurance and stated 
that there were some twenty ways by 
which life insurance serves this pur- 
pose of property insurance for the 
non-life insurance estate. 

The social aspect of life insurance 
viewed from the following angles: (a) 
conservation of human life, (b) be- 
quest Insurance, (c) the social secur- 
ity problem. 


Why Men Buy Life 
Insurance 


mentioned 
here that a Travelers advertisement 


Sometime ago it was 


told compellingly one man’s reasons 
The same 
reprinted in 
Protection and, because it 


for buying life insurance. 
material recently was 
Travelers 
emphasizes the fact that lives are in 
sured because of a basic human emo- 
tion, as old and as enduring as human- 
ity, this material is reprinted in the 
following 

“Why did you buy life insurance?” 
I asked him. “Well,” he said, “it was 
because once I met a young person 
coming up the stairs of an apartment 
house with her arms full of packages, 
one of them dangling by a slender 
I fancied she 
it, so I offered to help her with her 
burden At the door of her apart 
ment, | observed that she was quite 
pretty. She still is. 


“Dp 
2eCAUSE 


string wouldn’t resent 


late one night, while she 
and I were waiting in a dimly lighted 
railway station for the Owl to take 
me home, I said, ‘We could live on the 
money I’m spending on railroad fares! 
What do you We did, 
and it worked. 


ay we try it?’ 


“Because one night she awoke mi 
and said, ‘I think I'd better go.’ We 





and Selling: 


went, and the last I saw of her that 
night a nurse was trundling her down 
a long corridor in a wheel chair, in 
spite of her protests that she could 
walk. When I saw her the next 
morning she was lying very still and 
white and with the sweetish smell of 
ether on her breath. A nurse came in 
and asked, ‘Wouldn’t you like to see 





“Wknow. for a min- 
ute 3 thought Daddy 
new Family Group 
Policy, but he had 
me down for $250.” 
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interested in 


him?’ But I wasn’t 
babies just then—not even our own. 
“Because one autumn evening, while 
we were driving leisurely along a 
country road, we came upon a small 
white cottage, its windows ablaze with 
the light of the setting sun. She said, 
‘What a place this would be for us!’ 
Yes, what a place it has been for us. 
“It’s because of these memories, and 
many others that I wouldn’t tell you 
and that wouldn’t interest you even 
if I did, that I bought life insurance. 
“And if the premiums could be paid 
in blood, instead of money, pernicious 
anemia would be a pleasure.” 


Prestige Building Will 
Solve Compensation 

“One of the reasons why prestige 
building is so important to the under- 
writer of today is that it will provide 
one of the major aids in solving his 
compensation problem,” declared Hol- 
gar J. Johnson, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in an address before members 
of the Arizona State Association at 
Phoenix. 

“Many of the ‘prestige factors’ in 
our business are wrapped up in the 
fact that it has become necessary for 
us to try to stabilize the income of 
life underwriters everywhere,” said 
Mr. Johnson. “It is perhaps the surest 
way eventually to bring about a higher 
standard of performance in life in- 
surance and to insure that a higher 
grade of man is being recruited. 

“Many changes are brought about 
more quickly when they affect our 
pocketbooks. When it becomes eco- 
nomically costly to continue to hire 
any number of men who come along, 
and unfeasible to bring large numbers 
of men into the business, we will auto 
matically change many of the prac 
tices we now have.” 

The ultimate aim of prestige, the 
National Association head stated, is 
to bring the underwriter better and 
more stabilized income through recog 
nition by the public of his own com 
petence. While no one expects prestige 
to solve the compensation 
entirely, he declared, it can act as one 
of the bases of solution. 


problem 


“Any system of compensation,” Mr 
Johnson continued, “involves two ad 
The first is that the 
job to be performed by the agent must 
be laid out before him if we hope to 
have him operating on any fixed com 
Second, in order to 
there 
supervision avail 


ditional factors. 
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economically feasible 


adequate 


able to see to it that the 
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Selling 





Showmanship_ 


HETHER you visit the New York 

World’s Fair ...or the Golden Gate 

International Exposition . . . or both, 
you will have the opportunity to become better 
informed regarding many things of vital signifi- 
cance. Nothing can be more intimately important, 
however, than the lessons to be learned at the 
LABORATORY FOR LIVING. For these two 
exhibits, one in New York and one in San Francisco, 
focus attention on one’s most precious possession — 


LIFE. 


Developed from the latest findings of applied 
science, these companion displays, through a series 
of ingenious tests and visual demonstrations, make 
a powerful plea for home and highway safety, fire 
prevention, and health conservation. 


Set amid surroundings of striking color and 
design, and “manned” by a group of personable 
young ladies, the LABORATORY FOR LIVING 
is daily attracting thousands of Fair visitors. 


At the New York 
World’s Fair 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS AND 
INSURANCE BUILDING 


Near Theme Center 





4 Safety 





one’s driving skill may be compared with 

that of others by means of various devices 
which measure steering accuracy, braking response 
and quality of vision. 


A T THE LABORATORY FOR LIVING 


A spectacular demonstration of insidious fire 
hazards, both home and industrial, engages the 
complete attention of every visitor and teaches 
unforgettable lessons in fire prevention. 


At New York the health exhibit features the 
functions and care of one’s heart, while at San 
Francisco basic principles of proper diet are stressed. 


At both Fairs continuous motion pictures are 
shown, further emphasizing common dangers and 
how to avoid them. 


The potential benefits resulting from this 
educational project are manifold — lives spared, 
injuries reduced, claims lessened and rates held 
in check or lowered. Surely everyone in the 
insurance business has reason to view the 


LIVING’ with the 


LABORATORY FOR 


keenest interest! 


At the Golden Gate 
International 
Exposition 


HALL OF SCIENCE 


Near Ferry Entrance 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE ATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Connecticut 
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72nd operating principles of life insurance companies was renewed 
earlier in the month by the Temporary National Emergency ¢ 
YEAR Committee, presided over by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney at a 
Washington. The apparent lack of direction toward a definite ob- t 


jective which characterized the winter hearings is continued in n 
this inquiry. Whereas the previous questioning concerned itself I 
® with the election of directors by mutual companies, the present c 
session seems intent on learning about the net premium costs to c 
| policyholders and how they are ascertained. As in the investiga- \ 
tion concerning the methods pursued in the selection of company | 1 
| directorates, the probers are finding that the determination of u 
| net costs also is made in rigid conformity with state laws, strict i 
adherence to a high code of ethics and with the vast interests of § © 
policyholders always given prior consideration. 
| There has been, naturally, considerable speculation by people, 
within as well as without the insurance business, as to the under- 
lying reason which has prompted this ambitious study. Certainly 
| there is nothing which in recent years might be interpreted as a 
monopolistic trend in the conduct of the life insurance business 
from whatever angle it might be analyzed. A research will show 
largely the same proportion of insurance in force in the leading 
companies 40 years ago as now. In other items of importance a 
similar constancy is noted 

General Hugh Johnson seems to construe the investigation as a 
step in the comprehensive study of all private business, incident 
to the establishment in the future of a fascist or communist state. 
Of course, this theory assumes that control of industry and effort 
will be centralized in Washington with the doctrine and practice 
of states’ rights completely shelved. 

The possibility that the several states might relinquish supervi- 
sion over any financial activity within its boundaries is so remote 
as to make such a contemplation beyond the kin of even the most 
starry-eyed idealists. In theory, one Federal administrator seems 

| wiser and more economical for any agency but in practice it does | 
not work out, as witness the unsatisfactory administration of re- 
lief under Federal jurisdiction, as compared to that under state 
and municipal operation. 
Many other competent observers do not go so far as to accept 
such a revolutionary aim in the present hearings but believe that 
this investigation is doing the spade work in a pretentious plan 
of its proponents for Federal supervision legislation. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
* Perhaps not so remote an aim, and one which must be given se- 4 
rious thought by life insurance men, is that this is the prelimi- d 
THOMAS J. V. CULLEN nary action in an effort to set up a sort of super-savings bank 
Editor form of life insurance under national auspices. There have been b 


so many fallacious arguments advanced about the success and 
progress of the savings bank life insurance funds in Massachu- 
setts and New York, which have an appeal to ears attentive to the 
call of pressure groups, that some political support might be won d 
to a form of Federal savings bank life insurance. 


ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 
Managing Editor 





FRANK ELLINGTON 
Assistant Editor 


W. BUGENE ROESCH A real campaign, consequently, must be undertaken and partici- 
i pated in by every life insurance agent that is designed to inform 
DAVID PORTER the public concerning the complete facts of this form of state tax 
News Editor supported insurance. Whatever the direction which this Wash- 
WINTHROP A. HAMLIN ington Committee takes, insurance men must be alert to protect 
News Editor their livelihood against any unjust criticism or undue infringe- e 
Copyright 1929 by Chilton Com Ine. ) ment. 7 
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Equitable’s New Optional 
Preferred Annuities 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York issued on May 20 
a new Optional Preferred Annuity to 
take the place of its Retirement An- 
nuity. The new contract is very simi- 
lar to the usual retirement annuity 
contract with the exception that it 
cannot be surrendered for cash pre- 
vious to the earliest retirement age. 
The cash values of the contract per 
unit of premium vary slightly accord- 
ing to the age at which the annuity 
contract is issued. 

The new policy proceeds as a death 
benefit : 

(a) The total premiums paid if 
death occurs before the first optional 
retirement age. 

(b) The cash value if death occurs 
on or after the first optional retire- 
ment age but before the annuity pay- 
ment commences. 

(c) Continuation of the annuity 
payments for the rest of the period 
certain if death occurs after the pay- 
ment has begun. The contract is 
based on units of $100 annual pre- 
mium. 

Retirement age may be chosen: 

(a) From age 55 through 65 for 
policies issued at ages 10 to 45. 

(b) At any age from 10 through 
20 years from the date of issue for 
policies issued 46 to 50. 

(c) At any age from 10 years after 
the date of issue through age 70 for 
contracts issued at ages 51 to 55. 

Cash values are available only at 
these ages but in the event premium 
payments are discontinued before 
cash values are available the reserve 
will be used to purchase a paid up 
deferred annuity providing for a 
death benefit equal to 

(a) Premiums paid if death occurs 
before the first optional retirement 
are ot 

(b) The reserve if death occurs on 
or after the first option or retirement 
date 


Northwestern National’s 
Revised Juvenile Rate 


Juvenile policies of the Northwest- 
ern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 
were revised on May 1 along with the 
changes made in their adult policies 
Premium rates are the only revisions. 
Cash values and the extra rate fo 





participating policy has its 


| COSTS & CONTRACTS 





DiviDEND SCALE—CONFEDERATION LIFE 
ASSOCIATION, TORONTO, CANADA 





The 1939 dividend scale for the Confederation Life of Toronto, Canada 
shows an increase over the scale in effect for 1938. The revised dividend 
scale makes very small changes for early policy years, but increases the 
dividends more for later duration. The increases come from approximately 
| per cent for the first policy year or so up to approximately 10 per cent 
for the 20th policy year. The average is an increase of about $.24 for 6 
per cent. 

The rate of interest payable in 1939 on proceeds of policies left under 
settlement option withdrawable and non-withdrawable will be 4 per cent, 
the same rate as paid in 1938. The rate of interest allowed on dividends 
left to accumulate is also the same as allowed in 1938, namely, 4 per cent. 

Using the 1939 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of life paid-up 
at 85 policy issued at age 35 if surrendered at the end of 20 years will be 
$3.68 as against $3.84 in 1938. At age 45 the net cost of the same policy 
at the end of 20 years will be $8.03 as against $8.24 under the 1938 scale. 

The corresponding average annual net cost over a period of 20 years 
for a Twenty Payment Life Policy under the 1939 dividend scale at age 
35 will be a cash value in excess of cost of $.97. At age 45, the net cost 
under the same policy at the end of 20 years will be $1.83. 


Illustrated Dividends Per $1,000—American Men Ultimate 344% 


LIFE PAID UP AT 85 








Dividend at Age at Issue 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium $17.22 $19.69 $23.03 $27.48 $33.41 $41.36 $52.20 $67.20 
I 77 81 1.601 1.21 1.42 1.64 1.87 2.10 
2 1.10 1.25 1.54 1.86 2.21 2.61 3.09 3.64 
1.18 1.40 1.70 2.05 2.44 2.87 3.38 3.97 
‘ 1.26 1.54 1.87 2.25 2.66 3.12 3.67 4.30 
> 1.25 1.68 2.04 2.44 2.88 3.38 3.96 4.63 
10 e 2.01 2.46 2.93 3.46 4.03 4.6 5.39 6.22 
2.77 3.31 3.89 4.523 5.21 5.94 6.78 7.76 
3.58 4.22 4.90 5.61 6.36 7.1 8.11 9.34 
20 PAYMENT LIFE 
Dividend at Age at l 
End of Year 25 0 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium $24.94 $27.70 $31.24 $35.65 $41.17 $48.20 $57.48 $70.24 
7 x 87 1.07 1.27 1.48 1.69 1.90 2.13 
? 35 1.52 1.80 2.12 2.46 2.83 3.26 3.7 
49 1.72 2.03 2.38 2.75 3.14 3.59 4.10 
{ 64 1.93 2.27 2.65 3.04 3.46 3.93 4.46 
1.80 2.15 2.51 2.91 3.3 3.78 4.27 4.82 
0 2.8 3.32 3.82 4.36 4.89 45 6.03 6.62 
l 41.0 4.68 5.30 5.97 6.62 7.27 7.92 8.55 
> 17 6.22 7.00 7.81 8.62 4.44 10.26 11.07 
20 YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Dividend at Age at Issus 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
| $0.97 $1.01 $1.18 $1.37 $1.55 $1.74 $1.94 $2.15 
2 2.02 2.10 2.31 2.53 2 3.06 3.40 3.83 
2.33 2.46 2.67 2.88 3.42 3.76 4.20 
2.66 2.81 3.02 3.25 3. Rf 4.18 4.58 
3.00 3.19 3.40 3.63 4.18 4.52 4.96 
‘ 05 5.26 5.48 5.70 6.22 6.53 6.93 
& 5 7.72 7.9% 8.14 8.60 8.85 9.15 
~ 0.4 10.66 10.88 11.11 11.66 11.99 12.40 
benefits remain unchanged. Travelers Revises “Interest 


s ° 

premium reduction with Only Option 

premium rates and cash The “Interest Only” settlement 
option of the Travelers Insurance 
Company which is issued upon request 


20 Pay ; has been revised. The new agreement 
net Age 85. munenes ae now provides 2144 or 3 per cent instead 
$23.31 $46.86 $90.78 of 342 per cent as formerly. Three 
23.60 17°34 59.00 per cent interest is allowed but the 
2.78 ty a proceeds are to be held at interest 

22 80 16.82 74.52 during the payee’s lifetime without 
yy aaa a ~ withdrawable privileges or subject to 
24.31 o6.88 —— withdraws within 10 per cent of 
25.24 47.09 the original amount in any one year. 
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Production 


Educational Development 
Should Be Continued 


A real need for the continual de- 
velopment of educational processes in 
life insurance was voiced by Holgar J. 
Johnson, president of the Natianal 
Association of Life Underwriters, in 
his talk before the Minnesota State 
Association at St. Paul on June 15. 

There are three major agencies in 
life insurance, according to Mr. John- 
son, that can help to give the agent 
the educational development to which 
he is entitled: the companies, the as- 
sociation and the American College of 
Life Underwriters, with the commer- 
cial educational services supplement- 
ing each. 

“We must constantly progress along 
this line,” he said, “and we cannot 
expect the companies alone to do the 
training. There must be some sort of 
a continuous program, first, in order 
to equip underwriters thoroughly to 
handle the public’s problems; second, 
to help them keep abreast of the con- 
stantly changing trends in our busi- 
ness, and third, to make themselves 
the kind of agents the public has a 
right to demand.” 

Sketching a specimen four-fold plan 
that could be used by the companies 
in leading educational work, Mr. John- 
son continued: 

“In the first place, there should be 
u training course for every agent 
entering the business; second, there 
should be a periodic check-up examina- 
tion to determine the progress and 
development he has made. Next, there 
should be a specific program of per- 
formance required of the agent. Fin- 
ally, after he has been in the business 
for 18 months or two years, there 
should be a fourth step, that of ad- 
vancing into a higher educational 
bracket, and ultimately he should be- 
gin preparation for the C.L.U. ex- 
amination.” 

The importance of the Chartered 
Life Underwriter designation in the 
educational process was emphasized 
by Mr. Johnson as “a goal toward 
which every underwriter in America 
should strive. 

“Today the National Association 
and its local bodies are fulfilling their 
educational functions better than ever 
before,” he declared. “This is true 
because educational facilities have 
grown better in recent years. With 
some 6000 agents reported taking 
sales training courses in cooperation 
with local associations, with almost 
4000 studying for the C.L.U designa- 
tion under the auspices of local asso- 
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De 


ciations, chapters, colleges and 
universities, and with other training 
courses, sale clinics and congresses, 
etc., the association’s educational pro- 
gram today is larger than ever before. 

“As the association, the companies 
and the American College continue to 
match each other in the field of educa- 
tion, the underwriter is going to get 
well-rounded training. But each of 
these agencies must keep in step with 
the other two. There can be no lag- 
ging behind as we move forward on 
the educational front.” 


Actuarial 





Requisites of an Actuary 
Outlined for Institute 


Decrying claims frequently made 
that the actuary is a man something 
almost apart from his fellowmen be- 
cause of his mathematical ability, 
Victor R. Smith, general manager, 
Confederation Life Association, To- 
ronto, and president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries, in an address 
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partmental 


before the Institute’s recent annual 
meeting in Chicago, declared that the 
reaction of the public has never been 
favorable to this point of view and 
may be responsible for part of the 
misunderstanding of life companies 
that exists in some quarters. 

The Institute itself, said Mr. Smith, 
has a certain responsibility in the 
matter of better public relations. “It 
is not sufficient,” he said, “to claim 
this responsibility, we must make the 
public aware who we are, what we are 
doing, what we stand for, and that 
membership in either the Institute or 
the Society is the badge of a high pro- 
fessional standing as an actuary.” 
Another responsibility which the Insti- 
tute has, he continued, is its training 
of the student to become a fellow and 
a leader in his profession. There are 
four qualities which the actuary must 
have, in his opinion. These are: 

First, more than the usual mathe- 
matical ability, though not necessarily 
the mathematical attainments of an 
Einstein. Second, the gift of clear and 
logical thinking and the ability to reach 
sensible, reasonable conclusions when 
interpreting the technical results of 
his actuarial processes. Third, a broad 
and accurate knowledge of his native 
tongue, with ability to express his 
ideas clearly and concisely in simple 
language which will be readily under- 
standable by policyholders as well as 
executive officers not familiar with ac- 
tuarial terms. And fourth, a com- 
posite of leadership, personality, or- 
ganizational ability, and other high 
qualities of heart, mind and character. 


Administration 


Loomis Sketches Progress 
Of Life Insurance 


The history of life insurance in the 
United States, the sound principles 
governing it, its exemplary service to 
the country in distributing more than 
$200,000,000 monthly and the solemn 
obligation of the institution of life in- 
surance to those who have entrusted 
their funds to it were some of the 
highlights of the address of James 
Lee Lomis, president of the Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life, at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association, at Boston, 
Mass. 
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Digest 


The formative period of American 
life insurance, said Mr. Loomis, was 
approximately the interval from 1835, 
when the New England Mutual Life 
was chartered, up to the close of the 
Civil War, during which time nine- 
teen of the present twenty-five largest 
life insurance companies were or- 
ganized. From the end of the war 
until the completion of the Hughes in- 
vestigation and the enactment of the 
New York Insurance Law in 1909, a 
period of forty years, was the era of 
recovery, reconstruction and regenera- 
tion, with the period from 1910 to the 
present time one of great expansion. 

“Life insurance contracts based 
upon the record and traditions of the 
past,” continued Mr. Loomis, “possess 
in marked degree the attributes that 
give this long range promise its cer- 
tainty of fulfillment. There is the dis- 
position to pay. There is in manage- 
ment a singleness of purpose to that 
end universally exhibited. There is 
constant preparation to make good 
the promise.” 

As for the responsibility of a life 
company’s board of directors, Mr. 
Loomis said: “Each director at a ses- 
sion of the board must then and there 
represent no other company than the 
welfare of the company he serves. The 
necessity of this singleness of pur- 
pose has developed out of the ex- 
perience and wisdom of the past, and 
furnishes the best guarantee we have 
of successful corporate enterprise. 
The responsibility of the board can- 
not be shared by any outside interest, 
private or public. It is an indivisible 
responsibility. Outside counsel and ad- 
vice it may obtain with freedom, but 
the board alone is accountable for the 
final action taken.” 


Underwriting 
C. L. U. Training an Aid 
To Public Welfare 


Discussing the value of C. L. U. 
training for life underwriters, Arthur 
Coburn, vice-president of the South- 
western Life, told members of the 
Dallas chapter of C. L. U. and their 
guests at a recent dinner that their 
objective in the future will be more 
than the sale of life insurance policies. 
Life insurance salesmen, he said, can 
make a substantial contribution to pub- 
lie welfare by being better equipped 


to enable the public to get all of the 
benefits possible out of life insurance 
policies and by keeping the cost low. 

Mr. Coburn was guest speaker at 
the dinner, sponsored by the Dallas 
chapter, honoring candidates for de- 
grees from the American College of 
Life Underwriters. About fifty mem- 
bers and life underwriters who are 
studying courses sponsored by the 
Dallas chapter attended. John A. 
Monroe, Great National Life, presi- 
dent of the Dallas chapter, was toast- 
master and R. E. Fried, American 
United Life, was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


Trained Agents Lower Cost 

Creation of the American College 
of Life Underwriters by the under- 
writers themselves with the purpose 
of establishing a higher educational 
standard in life underwriting was re- 
viewed by Mr. Coburn as a step 
toward a lower cost for life insurance. 
Trained life underwriters can meet 
the needs of the public better, and 
in so doing eliminate high pressure 
salesmen who sell policies which will 
lapse within one year, thus decreasing 
the cost of life insurance to those who 
really want it. 

C. L. U. training, through the study 
of economics and social science, helps 
the life insurance salesman show buy- 
ers all the values in their policies and 
enables them to choose the settlement 
best suited to their needs, he said. 
Not only the majority of people who 
are insured for more than $2,500, but 
also more than half of those who are 
insured for more than $1,000 and less 
than $2,500, believe in the principle 
of instalment settlement policies in 
preference to payment in a lump sum. 


Advertising 


Newspaper Advertising an 
Invaluable Factor 


Recommending that the institu- 
tional advertising appropriation be 
continued for still another year, the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation paid glowing tribute to the 
value of newspaper advertising at its 
recent Toronto meeting. 

“It seems unnecessary to dwell upon 
the advantages that have accrued to 
the institution of life insurance in 
Canada from its eighteen years of 
continuous co-operative advertising,” 
the annual meeting was told by the 
committee in charge. “As institutional 
advertising and publicity has been an 
invaluable factor in establishing and 
maintaining public confidence, so its 
continuation seems to us imperative 
as a necessary medium to keep policy- 
holders and the public generally in- 
formed concerning the nature of life 
insurance as a co-operative enterprise 
and to counteract extreme measures 
advocated in some quarters and di- 
rected against the best interest of our 
millions of policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries.” 

Over the past year, forty million 
life insurance messages have ap- 
peared in daily and weekly news- 
papers and financial and farm 
publications. They have been devoted 
mainly to emphasizing the financial 
protection that permanent forms of 
life insurance provide for dependents 
and for old age and to stressing the 
social and economic importance of life 
insurance. 

These advertisements are sponsored 
co-operatively by large group of life 
insurance companies whose business 
comprises more than 80 per cent of 
the total insurance in force in Canada. 
Primarily educational in character, 
they have appeared in Canadian pub- 
lications continuously since 1921. 








SIMPLIFIED SELLING 


Organized Sales Talks, Briefs and Illustrations for 
each age and amount, and a Sales Kit that analyzes 
policies from the policyholder’s viewpoint are but a 
few of our new and effective Sales Helps. 

Join a Growing Company. During 1938 Republic 
National increased business in force 100%, Assets 
150%, and Surplus by 450%. 


Address Inquiries To 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Agency Vice-President 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME 
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AGENCY NEWS 


William J. Sieger, vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies for the Bankers National Life Insurance Co., has 
just announced the appointment of Harold J. Dailey as 
general agent for Erie, Pa. 

The Occidental Life Insurance Co. has announced these 
new appointments effective at once: Melvin J. McDermitt 
as life and accident and health general agent at Dubuque, 
Iowa, and Howard McWilliams as accident and health gen- 
eral agent and district life agent at Rapids City, S. Dak. 

The Pan-American life has announced the appointment 
of McDonald Brittain as associate general agent of the 
Atlanta, Ga., territory, who will maintain headquarters 
with General Agent A. J. Shropshire, as well as the ap- 
pointments of Paul W. Harris as general agent in charge 
of the Shreveport, La., territory, and Walter C. Schu- 
macher as district manager to operate the Pratt, Kan., 
territory. 

Robert V. Hatcher, secretary and superintendent of 
agencies of the Atlantic Life Insurance Co., Richmond, 
Va., has announced the appointment of Samuel J. Roberts 
as general agent at Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Roberts has 
been connected with the company for several years as 
home office supervisor. 

Promotion of three members of their staff to important 
posts in the management of the agency is announced by 
Clarence N. Leyendecker and Jerome A. Schnur, managers 
for the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America at 225 
Broadway, New York City. Effective June 1, Robert L. 
Spaulder became associate manager of the Leyendecker- 
Schnur Agency; H. Arthur Warshall was appointed as- 
sistant manager in charge of brokerage, and Miss Julia 
Donovan was appointed cashier of the agency. 

According to an announcement made by A. A. McFall, 
vice-president of the Columbian National Life Insurance 
Co., W. Rudolph Cooper, formerly general agent at Phila- 
delphia, has transferred to the Columbian National’s 
Beardslee Agency in downtown New York City. At the 
same time Frederick W. Floyd, formerly associate gen- 
eral agent under Mr. Cooper, has been advanced to gen- 
eral agent in Philadelphia. 

Howard S. Hatfield, C.L.U., personal producer in the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life agency at Cincinnati since last 
July, has been appointed general agent at Sioux City, 
effective June 8. 

Among Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen, these ten were 
first in May: Robert Mercer, Chicago; W. B. Mahaffa, Des 
Moines; W. G. Hartsuck, Ottumwa; J. S. Smith, Chicago; 
Spencer Hunter, Salt Lake City; K. C. Thompson, Ottum- 
wa; W. L. Shepherd, Des Moines; Mrs. I. B. Odell, Seattle; 
G. L. Halgren, Cedar Rapids, and R. P. Tucker, Elgin. 

Richard W. Rogers, who joined the Texas agency or- 
ganization of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
1937, has been appointed manager of the Fort Worth 
(Tex.) district. 

G. A. Langston, assistant manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia at Gastonia, N. C., has been promoted 
to manager at Rocky Mount, N. S. 

C. A. Edmundson has been appointed by the Pan-Amer- 
ican Life as its general agent for the Mobile, Ala., ter- 
ritory. Mr. Edmundson’s life insurance experience covers 
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a period of over twenty-three years in all parts of the 
United States. 


the Columbian National Life at Los Angeles, in partner- 
ship with T. E. Allen, and on June 1 became agency as- 
sistant in the John W. Yates general agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life at Los Angeles. 


of the Guardian Life Insurance Co. of America was held 


IN HOME OFFICE 


Charles F. Edwards has resigned as general agent of 


The annual outing of the Leyendecker-Schnur Agency 

















| ASILIVE 


OU might consider it more or less of a fable, with- é 
out capitals, but at any rate, once upon a time 
there was an assistant editor of a life insurance trade 





journal who edited and wrote sales literature of a 
brand which was designed always to help the solicit- 
ing agent to sell more and bigger policies. The assis- 
tant editor’s formula for success was simplicity itself; 
work—and more work. Preparation, enthusiasm, and 
the will to work was ever his recommendation to young 
agents who wanted to hit the high spots in life insur- 
ance selling. If it was necessary to do a spot of work 
on Saturday afternoons, go to it. If it was necessary 
to make evening calls three times a week, make evening 
calls. Nothing was too hard. “They can’t hurt us,” was 
his philosophy. 


* % * 


ideas on selling, that he applied them to his own 
work. He spent very little time in the office during the 
morning hours, getting right out on the street and call- 
ing on a list of prospects for hot news stories and ex- 
pert opinion. He knew exactly where he was going, 
the man to see, and the questions he was going to ask, 
and he suspected that he knew the answers. Preparation, 
you see, had taken the uncertainty out of his work. 
Where he had formerly been in the habit of dropping 
into Jimmy McLain’s office, announcing his name and 
sitting around for an audience which went something 
like this: “Hello, Jimmy, How are you? . What’s 
new? ... Lovely (or lousy) day, isn’t it?” and things 
like that, now he commenced to call up on the telephone 
two days in advance and demand the attention of the 
prospect in the first sentence he uttered. He would say, 
“What do you think of the effect of Tontine insurance 
on the present trend in social security?” or, “Should 
cash surrender values be discarded entirely in an effort 
to get back to fundamentals?” You would be surprised 
how the news got around that this assistant editor was 
right on top of the ball. 


S° strongly did this assistant editor believe in his 








* . 


ATURALLY, it was only a matter of time until 

he was called into the home office of one of the 
more progressive life insurance companies. Working 
overtime, evenings and Saturday afternoons, he ad- 
vanced rapidly and step by step became president of 
the company. 
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on June 1 at the Fenway Golf Club in White Plains, N. Y. 
Managers Clarence Leyendecker and Jerry Schnur were 
hosts to close to a hundred associates of the agency who 
enjoyed an all-day program of sports and recreation. 

Fred Poe has been named central Arkansas district man- 
ager of the Northwestern Mutual Life with headquarters 
at Little Rock. 

Dan Steinberg, Jr., Appleton, Wis., has been appointed 
general agent of the Old Life of America. 











By Frank Ellington 





general agent say that he would pay a salary of 
$10,000 a year to any one of the bunch of his help, 
who were then earning less than that, if they would 
agree to work eight hours a day, under his direction. 
He was Lloyd Patterson, general agent of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, in case you might be interested. 
And which reminds me to point out the moral of the 
alleged fable. If an assistant editor, or an educational 
director, or a manager, worked as hard and as dili- 
gently as he urges his audience to, it would be a matter 
if days only until he Gained the Heights. 


* * 


ee reminds me that I once heard a leading 


HIS further reminds me that today on the subway, 

I saw a man wearing shoes. I do not mean low- 
quarters, slippers, or the brand of footgear we are 
accustomed to wear today, but honest-to-goodness, high- 
top shoes with long laces. I could just imagine his 
mack yard, with a suit of long, light-weight underwea 
swinging in the breezes. 

. - * 

LL of this is a sort of left-handed compliment to 
Ati. hard working and generally competent life 
insurance agent—the man who does not sell a million 
a year. He is making a living, and doing it the hard 
way. He is making it easier, in my opinion, for the 
big boys to be big. He plugs every and all day, spread- 
ing the gospel of protection, and if he does not drive 
a Packard and belong to the Outside Golf Club, you 
should not mark him down as one of the black sheep 
of the family. He probably hates golf and does wel! 
enough with a three year old model of a cheaper car. 
It is common enough to hear people say that 75 or 85 
per cent of the total business is sold by 15 per cent of 
the agents, and lumping the remaining 25 or 35 per 
cent as among the “turnover” but there must be a 
hell of a lot of people who are getting by very nicely 
lumped among those in the 25 and 35 per cent classifi- 
cation. 

> * * 

ND this reminds me that I heard a man say of 
Au insurance agent yesterday, “I like this guy 
because he pesters me so much. He talks and talks 
and I have to give him a check to get rid of him.” As 
honest to John, he said that, and he meant that this 
agent made him save money which he would not other- 
wise save. 


~VEWo 


AND THE FIELD 


ASSOCIATION ELECTIONS 


Numerous state and local associations of life insurance 
agents have recently elected officers as follows: 

Life Insurance General Agents and Managers Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey: President, John C. Elliott, 
Penn Mutual Life; secretary, John A. Ramsey, Connecticut 
Mutual Life; treasurer, Alvin B. Metcalfe, National Life 
of Vermont. 

Texas Association of Life Underwriters: President, R. M. 
White, Jefferson Standard Life; vice-presidents, J. Bau- 
mann, Pacific Mutual; J. S. Yates, Great Southern; Lucian 
T. Jones, Amicable; J. Harold Sharpe, Southland and F. J. 
Kinane, Lincoln National. The president will appoint the 
secretary. 

Philadelphia Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters: 
President, Martin W. Lammers, Continental American 
Life; vice-president, A. Freeman Mason, Equitable Life, 
Iowa; secretary, 

Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc.: President, Arthur L. 
Beck, National Life, Vermont; vice-presidents, Fred T. 
Jordan, Connecticut General Life, and Walter A. Schworm, 
Mutual Benefit Life; secretary, Jack Castle, State Mutual 
Life, and treasurer, Frank C. Wiles, Phoenix Mutual 
Life. 

Albany Association of Life Underwriters: President, 
Leo Ryan; first vice-president, Statton Rice; second vice- 
president, Ernest Mertens; secretary, Leon Tripp, and 
treasurer, Ralph Horton. 

General Agents & Managers Association of St. Louis: 
President, Clarence H. Poindexter, Northwestern Mutual 
Life; vice-president, William H. Van Sickler, State Mutuai 
Life, and secretary-treasurer, Arthur E. Miller, Union 
Central Life. 

Lansing (Mich.) Association of Life Underwriters: 
President, Herbert J. Henry, Aetna Life; vice-president, 
Russel H. Moore, Ohio National Life; secretary, Cleo E. 
Baker, Canada Life; treasurer, Glenn Carey, Penn Mutual 
Life. 

Kansas City Association of Life Underwriters: Presi- 
dent, Hiram E. Kincaid; first vice-president, Leon B. Fink; 
second vice-president, John E. Miller, and secretary-trea- 
surer, William L. Butler. 

Rochester (N. Y.) Life Insurance Trust Council: Edward 
J. Schlitzer, Massachusetts Mutual Life, president; Robert 
C. Taft, Genesee Valley Trust Co., vice-president; Harold 
H. Baxter, State Mutual Life, secretary, and Elliott W. 
Gumaer, Rochester Trust Co., treasurer. 

Springfield (Mass.) Life Underwriters Association: Carl 
E. Smith, president; J. Allan Hunter, first vice-president; 
Henry C. Hunken, second vice-president; Grace R. Colton, 
secretary, and Hugo R. Schmitt, treasurer. 

Life Underwriters’ Association of Charleston, W. Va.: 
President Wilbur L. Matheney, New England Mutual Life; 
vice-president, Howard H. Cammack, John Hancock, and 
Vaughan E. Walker, Sun Life of Canada, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Life Managers’ & General Agents’ 
Club: Frank E. MeGonagill, State Reserve Life, president; 
George V. Brooks, Southwestern Life, vice-president, and 
Felix L. Hargis, Jefferson Standard Life, secretary-trea- 
surer. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


On petition of Commissioner of Insurance John Sharp 
Williams, III, the Chancery Court at Jackson, Miss., -has 
placed the United Life Insurance Co. in receivership to 
conserve its assets and protect policyholders. Commis- 
sioner Williams, who said the company has written about 
$400,000 of business, explained that application for re- 
ceivership was filed after failure of a bond company which 
owned the United Life’s capital stock and in addition 
owed it a note of $10,500. Commissioner Williams ex- 
pressed the view that policyholders would not suffer loss. 

Formation of the Western States Life Insurance Co., 
with headquarters in Dallas, Tex., has been announced. 
Operating on a legal reserve basis, the company will main- 
tain both ordinary and industrial departments. It has 
authorized capital and surplus of $500,000, all of which 
has been subscribed. Fred M. Lege, Jr., is president of 
the new life company. Charles W. Windham is executive 
vice-president. Other officers include: Thomas A. Carpenter, 
vice-president and general counsel; Andrew V. Allison, 
secretary; Dr. Sam A. Shelburne, medical director, and 
Fields Euless, manager of the industrial department. 

Chartered on May 15, 1851, the Berkshire Life Insur- 
ance Co. celebrated its Loyalty Month of May, 1939, with 
an increase of 18 per cent in new business. This gain 
brings the level of life production up to that of last year. 
As is customary, the celebration of May as Loyalty Month 
was conducted by two general agents of the company; 
responsible for this year’s campaign were Byron C. Howes 
of Chicago, in charge of the Western Division, and Walter 
H. Boireau of Boston, who handled the Eastern Division. 

A 26 per cent increase in paid business for Hall Month, 
1939, over the same month a year ago has been reported 
by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director of agencies of 
the Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. This is the 29th 
consecutive year Lincoln National Life field men have 
honored Arthur F. Hall by producing May business in his 
honor. 

The twenty-fourth annual convention of the National 
Field Club of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
took place at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., May 25 
and 26. One of the features of the convention was the 
award of a bronze agency leadership trophy to Agency 
Manager Richard E. Myer of Harrisburg, Pa., for the 
highest Field Club representation for each million of re- 
quirement quota. 











FATHER HAS HIS DAY 


June brings Father’s Day. They’re working mighty 
hard to make it catch the public fancy, but Father him- 
self is not very excited about it. 


Of course, it’s rather nice to sit on a pedestal for a 
day, but, after all, isn’t every day pretty much Father’s 
Day? 


For instance, millions of American Fathers have un- 
selfishly planned programs of Life Insurance to make 
their incomes live after them for the benefit of those 
they love. Father deserves a day! 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


USINESS during the past fortnight showed no pro- 
nounced trends and offered very few bits of excite 
ment to brighten a commentator’s eyes. Stock price aver- 
ages declined slightly last week, while on the other hand 
railway freight loadings were the highest they have been 
this year. Activity has been most marked in building 
construction. Slightly disturbing factors in business 
sentiment have been the growing Far East tension cen- 
tering in Tientsin and certain evidences in Washington, 
D. C., that the Administration is thinking more and more 
about Federal regulation of business; these latter signs 
have included remarks made in the TNEC life insurance 
hearings and commented upon elsewhere in this issue 
of The Spectator, and also the newly issued report of 
the Federal Communications Commission on the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. A generally favorable 
report on current real estate conditions, especially re- 
garding new suburban developments, appears as a result 
of the thirty-third semi-annual survey just completed by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
* * * 
ARLY this week the United States Senate began con- 
considering the tax revision bill passed last week by 
the House of Representatives by a 358-1 vote. This bill 
substitutes a flat 18 per cent levy for the present undis- 
tributed profits tax on corporation incomes over $25,000, 
and makes other changes intended to encourage business. 
Last week the House also passed the relief bill, appro- 
priating for the WPA $1,477,000,000, which is the sum 
requested by President Roosevelt but is one-third less 
than the amount spent in the present year; the same bill 
revises the WPA setup, limiting its activities in several 
ways. Another restrictive measure is the May bill, for 
which the House voted 191 to 167 and which reduces the 
powers and operations of the TVA; its sponsor, Con- 
gressman A. J. May, comes from the coal-producing 
regions of Kentucky, and naturally looks with disfavor 
upon the large-scale development of water-power. 
* * * 


Sige tg th average security prices in the weeks 

ended June 10 and 17, 1939, according to the New 

York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 

June 10 June 17 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials ..136.78 137.88 137.51 136.25 


es cocaine 21.41 21.34 21.34 20.83 

100 stocks ...... 102.17 103.00 102.66 101.63 

ee OE. kee wee 86.82 87.30 87.05 86.44 
* * * 


ALF a point decline in steel ingot production in the 

United States to 52% per cent of capacity, as esti- 
mated by The Iron Age, is not considered of special sig- 
nificance; this trade authority forecasts a rise to about 
60 per cent during July and August. 


* > > 


FTER fluctuating in a mist of uncertainty as to 
whether there would be an export subsidy, cotton 
futures closed last week 1 point higher to 4 points lower 
than a week earlier. Wheat-growing regions reported 
favorable weather conditions, which together with less- 
ened buying, brought losses of 3% to 3% cents in wheat 
prices last week; corn and oats declined fractionally, and 
rye closed 1% to 1% cents off. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


executive vice-president of the American United Life 
Insurance Company at Indianapolis. I was particularly 
interested in the future plans, if any, which he and his 
associates in that city had regarding additional meet- 
ings such as was held in Indianapolis in mid-April at 
which agency men and field workers of small and medi- 
um-sized life insurance companies were present. You 
will recall, of course, that the first gathering was 
motivated by Mr. Wade; by A. H. Kahler, agency vice- 
president of the Indianapolis Life, and by Paul Speicher. 


- * ” 


R ECENTLY, I dropped in to chat with Harry Wade, 


N my talk with Mr. Wade | was definitely impressed that no 
| permanent organization would be formed and that subsequent 
meetings, as held, would conform to the general agenda of the 
first roundtable:—set topics, but no set speakers; complete free- 
dom of opinion without any record thereof; outspoken comment 
on any phase of agency operation, with the certainty that such 
comment (however caustic or revealing) would not later be bruited 
about in conjunction with the name or company connection of any 
individual. In short, that the boys could “let their hair down" and 
be sure that they would not be talked about afterward, or, if they 
were, they could with impunity deny utterance of any specific 


statement. 


F this much I can assure you—there is no thought 

in the minds of Messrs. Wade or Kahler that the 
meetings, such as that in Indianapolis, shall be antag- 
onistic to the best interests of any extant association or 
shall supplant the work of any current and accepted unit. 
The primary purpose is not organization, but a free and 
untrammeled exchange of ideas and experiences: that 
and nothing more—so far. You could even, if you wished, 
consider the first meeting as merely an enlarged session 
similar to that participated in, from time to time, by the 
Indiana Association of Legal Reserve Companies. Present 
intent of the primary impulse (collectively) is that there 
will be another meeting of the same type; probably in 
the late winter or early spring, since consensus leans to 
the thought that a Fall session would conflict with too 
many already-arranged conventions. 


. * * 


R. WADE told me that, in his opinion, the number of men 

(some 64 representing about 30 life companies in the Mid- 
West) who attended the first roundtable was not the result of 
insufficient recognition of their interests by now-established asso- 
ciations. Frankly, | disagree completely with Harry on that. | 
do not believe that if the problems, worries and field troubles of 
the smaller companies had been adequately cared for, they would 
have responded so impressively to the birch-bark call of a non- 
existent cow moose! However, the Indianapolis meeting will have 
a salutary aftermath. I'd like to bet “all the tea in China” that 
the fall sessions of the American Life Convention, the Life Agency 
Officers and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau will give 
the smaller companies a larger share in the proceedings. Want a 
real reason? Well, here it is without any camouflage:—the men 
and officers of the many smaller companies in the Mid-West are 
in politically-influential positions. They know their Washington 
representatives and their State representatives “from way back.” 
They can bring the proper attitude to bear against inimical legis- 
lation; and, collectively, they represent a force which the insti- 
tution of life insurance can never afford to lose. 






COMPANY CHANGES 


Ralph Smith, formerly in charge of the claims depart- 
ment of the Unity Mutual Life of Los Angeles; who was 
elected secretary of the company recently, again has had 
a promotion and has been elected president of the com- 
pany. 

Robert P. Dorsey, who recently resigned as claims agent 
for the American Agency Lloyds, has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president and sales director of the Commercial 
Life of Dallas, Tex. Pierre L. Russell is the new secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Commercial Life, succeeding Thomas 
E. Green, who resigned. 

Chalmer C. Cox, who has been associate manager, life, 
accident and group departments of the Travelers’ Indian- 
apolis branch office since last October, has been appointed 
manager of that office. 

E. P. (Ed) Kern, Bankers Life of lowa agency manager 
at Washington, D. C., since 1928, has been named an 
assistant superintendent of agencies, to work with 16 of the 
company’s eastern agencies. R. C. (Pete) Gilmore, member 
of the agency since 1935, succeeds Mr. Kern as Washing- 
ton, D. C., agency manager. Both appointments were ef- 
fective June 16. 


DEATHS 


Col. John G. Maher, organizer and for a number of years 
president of the Old Line Life of Nebraska, died June 10 
at Rome, Italy, where he has spent most of his time in 
recent years. 

Dr. Edward J. Moore, 65, medical director of the Penn- 
sylvania Mutual Life, died June 9. 

Winchester H. Biggar, assistant manager of the mort- 
gage department of the Prudential in Montreal, Que., died 
June 13. 

Zack Harbuck of Spartanburg, S. C., manager of the 
industrial department of the Pilot Life Insurance Co., died 
June 10. 

Harry L. Conn, 72, who served as superintendent of in- 
surance of Ohio from 1923 to 1927, died June 14. 

L. L. Archibald, 48, agency supervisor of the W. K. 
Murphy general agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
at Los Angeles, died at his home in Glendale, Calif. 

Bayard T. Cowper, 60, general agent of the Maryland 
Life Insurance Co. in Raleigh, N. C., died June 13 after 
a long illness. 











GOOD BAROMETER 


Agents for the first time at Fidelity conventions 
have so frequently commented on the friendliness 
experienced that we conclude it is a tangible 
thing. It should be. 


It becomes tangible because of a Fidelity tra- 
dition that finds expression in many ways when 
Fidelity men are together—because it is a definite 
matter of company policy to foster that attitude 
and because Head Office people in attendance re- 
flect the genuine friendliness they feel. 


For sixty years and in thirty-seven states, Fidel- 
ity has furthered its reputation as a friendly 
company—friendly to policyholders and friendly 
to agents. 


Pep issu. MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Personal A. & H. Bureau 
To Mark 25th Anniversary 


Special significance will be attached 
to the annual meeting of the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters on June 28-29 at the West- 


chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 


since the occasion will mark the twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the inception 
of the bureau which now has a mem- 
bership of forty-six companies writing 
accident and health insurance. 

The annual report of John F. Lydon, 
Ocean Accident, chairman of the gov- 
erning committee, will present a pic- 
ture of the bureau’s development dur- 
ing the past quarter-century as well 
as touching upon the events of the 
past year. Mr. Lydon is completing 
his second term as chairman, with his 
successor to be elected to the forth- 
coming meeting. 

B. M. Anderson, counsel of the 
Connecticut Life, the speaker at the 
opening day’s session, will talk on 
“Current Events of Legislation and 
Litigation,” while the speakers for the 
second day will be Professor W. B. 
Bailey, economist of the Travelers, 
who will speak on “The Economic 
Background of Accident Insurance,” 
and Charles Anstett, superintendent 
of the inspection department of the 
New York Life, whose subject will be 
“Cine-Surveillance of Disability Claim- 
ants,” supplemented by moiion pic- 
tures. 

Veterans of the business will be 
honored at the annual banquet on June 
29, among them Edson S. Lott, board 
chairman, United States Casualty; 
Bertrand A. Page, vice-president 
Travelers; Stewart M. LaMont, re- 
tired vice-president, Metropolitan Life, 
and Wilfrid C. Potter, board chairman, 
Preferred Accident. The entertain- 
ment program is being arranged by 
W. F. White, accident and health man- 
ager, Royal, Eagle and Globe In- 
demnity companies. 





Institute Appoints 


Permanent Secretary 


Arthur C. Daniels has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Institute of 
Life Insurance, formed by leading 
insurance companies to coordinate the 
efforts of the companies and agents 
to further improve their service to 
the public and to act as a clearing 
house for information on life insur- 
ance. Mr. Daniels, who will assume 
his post on July 1, is the first per- 
manent member of the Institute staff 
to be appointed. The board of man- 
agers is planning to select an execu- 
tive head for the organization in the 
near future. 
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Mr. Daniels has had a broad ex- 
perience in the life insurance field. 
His career has included work in a 
consultative and advisory capacity for 
the U. S. Veterans Administration 
and various life insurance companies. 

Born in New York on March 31, 
1908, Mr. Daniels attended Columbia 
University and Harvard College, being 
graduated from the latter with a B.S. 
degree, cum laude, in 1930. He at- 
tended Harvard Law School for one 
year and then entered the life insur- 
ance business with the firm of Fack- 
ler and Breiby, consulting actuaries, 
which later became Fackler and Com- 
pany. Mr. Daniels resides in St. 
Albans, Long Island. 


New Name Sought for 


American Life Convention 


Possible change in name of the 
American Life Convention is not as 
far off as some suppose. Not long 
ago, a selection of suggested new 
names for the organization was sent 
to member companies. Tabulation of 
those suggestions is now under way 
and the majority results will likely be 
submitted, by the executive committee, 
to the main meeting this Fall. 

About a dozen potential designa- 
tions were mailed to the affiliated 
companies, most of them retaining 
the initials ALC. However, a prime 
contender for the title, right now, is 
American Life Association. 
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Plan 


If you are inter- 
ested in details of 
our plan, consult 
A. B. Olson, 
Agency Vice- 
President. 








“SUARANTEE MUTUAL MEN MUST SUCCEED” 


: De inite 
- g Result 


Selection of men in Agency building is 
not a haphazard proposition with us. 


“Our own" measuring rod—built from 
our own Company's experience—ma- 
terially reduced our 1933 turnover of 
new agents. 


This improved plan of selection allows 
for better service on a more equitable 
basis for all new men. 


A Company's responsibility to prospec- 
tive Agents cannot be minimized. 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Licensed in Tuenty-two States 
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Step No. 1 


Selection 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 
By DAVID PORTER 


HE annual reshuffling of the official family of the 

Life Underwriters’ Assn. of the City of New York, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania on June 8, brought new talent 
to executive posts 
in the association, 
the foremost, na- 
turally, being 
Benjamin Alk, 
who succeeds 
Louis A. Cerf, Jr., 
as president. The 
choice of Mr. Alk 
was a unanimous- 
ly satisfactory 
one and both he 


ficers, the newly-elected members are: To serve one 
year, Lawrence L. Lifshey, New York Life, and R. M. 
Saville, Connecticut Mutual; two years, Lester Einstein, 
Mutual Benefit, and Florence E. Stieler, New York Life; 
three years, Olen E. Anderson, John Hancock; Patrick 
A. Collins, Metropolitan; Hugh J. Hannigan, North- 
western Mutual; Elias Klein, Travelers; H. Arthur 
Schmidt, New England Mutual; G. Gustav Steiner, 
Aetna Life, and Diederich H. Ward, Union Central Life. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Reinhard A. Hohaus of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Co., New York, was elected president of the American 
Institute of Actuaries at the institute’s thirtieth annual 
meeting at Chicago, attended by more than 200 leading 
actuaries of American and Canadian life insurance com- 
panies. Mr. Hohaus succeeds Victor R. Smith, general 
manager of the Confederation Life Insurance Co., Toronto, 











Canada. Mr. Hohaus entered the actuarial division of the 
Metropolitan Life in 1921 and has been assistant actuary 
since 1925. 

Approximately 1750 underwriters took the thirteenth 
series of Chartered Life Underwriter examinations which 
were held June 8 at ninety different colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Arthur P. Earle, president of the Montreal Life Insur- 
ance Co., has been elected president of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association. 

A state-wide school for life underwriters will be held 
in Tampa, Fla., July 21-22. 


and the other of- 
ficers were chosen 
by a viva voce 
vote. Aiding him 
in the conduct of 
the association’s 
affairs for the 
forthcoming term 
will be Lloyd Pat- 
terson, general 
agent, Massachu- 
ie, setts Mutual, ad- 

Benjamin Alk ministrative vice- 
president; Robert B. Skillings, Home Life of New York, 
educational vice-president; James Elton Bragg, man- 
ager, Guardian Life, public relations vice-president, and 
S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent, Berkshire Life, trea- 
surer. The election automatically retired Mr. Cerf and 
placed him, as Julian Myrick expressed it, in the sacred 
body of the past presidents. 





DIVIDENDS 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 20 cents a share payable 
July 1 to stockholders of record June 17. 











OT only was the election of the new president a popular ~ 

choice but it was the culmination of years in the associa- 
tion which were marked by effective support as a member and 
ability as an executive, for during the post year Mr. Alk was the 
energetic educational vice-president. A chartered life under- 
writer and a representative of the Penn Mutual, being associated 
with the Ben Hyde agency with offices at 50 East 42nd Street, 
Mr. Alk was engaged in other fields before entering the life in- 
surance business. A native of New York City, he began his 
career at the age of fifteen in the accounting division of the 
New York Central Railroad. He then became a member of the 
auditing staff of S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe, consulting actuaries, 
later joining the accounting firm of Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & 
Co. During this time he attended New York University and Pace — = , 
Institute, afterward becoming a member of the faculty of the 
latter. After service in the World War as battalion sergeant- 
major, Mr. Alk became interested in the life insurance business 
and joined the Penn Mutual. In 193! he was one of the organi- 
ters of the New York Chapter of the C. L. U., later serving as 
secretary, vice-president and president. He is a resident, with 
his wife and daughter, of Manhattan. His daughter is com- 
pleting her junior year at Fieldston School, and there is also a 
son who has just finished his third year at Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1938 $1,015,879.00 

















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 





A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


* Basil S. Waleh Gernard L. Connor John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


ITH the major balloting disposed of satisfactori- s : 
ly, the association revised the personnel of the independence " Ce SO 


board of directors. In addition to the 1939-1940 of- — 
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New York A. & H. Club 
Plays Host to Nat. Assn. 


There will be a notable participa- 
tion by the Accident & Health Club of 
New York in the convention agenda 
of the National Accident & Health 
Association which meets June 21-23 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Host to the national associa- 
tion, the local club also has arranged 
its program to coincide with the an- 
nual convention. One of the events 
on this program, the fifth annual sales 
congress, will be held at the hotel on 
the afternoon of June 22, with the 
following speakers scheduled: 

Robert W. Pope, Employers 
bility, chairman of the New 


Lia- 
York 


Accident & Health Week committee; 
Walter M. Ivey, Monarch Life, presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Accident & 
Health Club; William C. Jeffrey, 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee; R. F. 
Sheehan, Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident Assn.; Mervin L. Lane, New 
Amsterdam Casualty; Ralph R. Rob- 
bins, Preferred Accident, and Clar- 
ence A. Reynolds, superintendent of 
agencies, Employers Liability. 

On the evening of June 22 the an- 
nual Producers Banquet will be held 
in the grand ballroom of the hotel. 
Producers who have qualified by mer- 
itorious production of accident and 
health insurance will be admitted not 
only to the banquet but also at the 
Accident & Health Insurance Day at 
the Word’s Fair. 
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THE 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











Newark, N. J. 














Toastmaster for the banquet will be 
Howe S. Landers, president of the 
Commercial Casualty and the Metro- 
politan Casualty, while guest speakers 
will be Dr. Terry M. Townsend, presi- 
dent of the New York State Medical 
Society and J. Donald Whelehan, 
New York Deputy Insurance Super- 
intendent. 

Friday, June 23, has been officially 
designated as Accident & Health In- 
surance Day at the World’s Fair, 
arrangements for which have been 
made under the direction of Julius L. 
Ullman, W. L. Perrin & Son, New 
York City, who is general pub- 
licity director of the New York club. 
A special train will leave the Penn- 
sylvania Station at 10 a. m., and the 
parade to the Hall of Science and 
Education will begin at 10:15, with a 
color guard from tne Insurance Post 
of the American Legion and a fife 
and drum corps from the Sons of the 
Veterans of the 77th Division. 

The special program of one hour’s 
duration, in the Little Theatre of the 
Hall of Science and Education, will 
consist of addresses by the following: 
A formal welcome by Charles Green, 
director of promotion, New York 
World’s Fair; Dr. Emmet Dooley, 
F.A.C.S., of Reconstruction Hospital, 
on “Accidental Injuries’; Dr. Abbott 
Allen, also of Reconstruction Hospital, 
on “Pulmonary Disturbances”; and 
Deputy Superintendent, J. Donald 
Whelehan. 


Eric J. Wilson Joins 
Northwestern National 


In a move which takes him from 
coast to coast, Eric J. Wilson of New 
York City becomes general agent at 
Seattle for Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. His appointment, 
effective immediately, was announced 
this week by O. J. Arnold, president 
of the company. Seattle has been an 
open spot for Northwestern National 
since the death last February of Earle 
W. Zinn, and in stepping into it Mr. 
Wilson fulfills a desire he has had for 
some time of getting established in an 
agency of his the Pacific 
Coast. 

Well known to life insurance men 
as a speaker and writer, particularly 
as author of the book “There Are No 
Strangers,” Mr. Wilson has made an 
enviable record both as a_ personal 
producer and as a builder of agency 
man-power. All of his life insurance 
experience has been with the Ralph 
G. Engelsman agency in New York 
City where he started nine years ago. 
During his first five years as a per- 
sonal producer he paid for $2,000,000 
of business. 
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1 seems to me that life insurance men perform many a 
| be WAY DOWN FAS I task the reward for which will have to come from 
the heaven. Time after time I have listened to men oppose 
tro- measures in the interests of their policyholders, and I 
ers : 
ae By TOM EAGAN have never yet heard of a policy holder w ho expressed ade 
—T quate appreciation. Instead, the life insurance man has 
ical gained a reputation as a party of opposition, in the ranks 
an, 5 of those who oppose hidden and indirect taxation. 
er- &§ P in Massachusetts last week a bill to tax proceeds 

of life insurance policies met with a lot of opposition, 
ally including that of the daily press. The bill, sponsored by * 
In- Tax Commissioner Long, would tax on a 1 per cent basis 
air, the proceeds of policies in excess of $10,000. Where an RESIDENT JAY R. BENTON, of the Boston Mutual 
een immediate member of the family is not the beneficiary Life, Byron K. Elliott, general counsel of the John Han- 
LL, the tax would begin at $1,000. cock, and George Paul Smith, agency director of the New 
lew ° York Life and president of the Boston Life Underwriters 
ub- § Association, made vigorous protests against the tax bill. 
ub. HE Massachusetts bill would put the insurance com- President Benton termed it “an entirely new departure in 
nn- § panies in the same category as the gasoline companies the tax policy of Massachusetts”; Mr. Elliott declared that 
the —as tax collectors—and make them liable for payment. there was no question of exemption but what the opponents 
and } > average policyholder apparently knew nothing about of the bill sought was the preservation of equality, while 
€ ge policy PI ) q y 
ha » bill and the opposition came from life insurance men Mr. Smith recorded the weighty argument that the 800 
the PI 
ost principally. That the tax gatherers are hard put to raise members of his association were solidly against the pas- 
fife money there can be no doubt and, apparently, the day sage of the bill. 
the ' when the thrifty will become legally liable to support the a 
P wasteful is drawing nearer. 
ur’s 
the Va to advertising-minded. The will of Francis E. 
will HE desperation of the tax collectors can readily be “Moxie” Thompson, of Moxie fame, was probated last 
ng: seen when it is realized that in Massachusetts, the week. It provides that the many beneficiaries are to re- 
pen, ff State Supreme Court in 1917 ruled that where a man ceive a special check bearing an engraved picture of Mr. 
ork buys an insurance policy for his family, he makes a Thompson when the trustees make their distribution. 
ley, [ present gift of the beneficial interest to his family and Under the picture of Mr. Thompson will be the following 
tal, | as a result no property passes from him to the beneficiary message, “That this small sum may add something to your 
ott at the time of his death. health and happiness is the hope of Frank Thompson.” 
tal, 
eee 
iald 
Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln Nationai, 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
eral. Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
‘om 
Nie i Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
ew Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
at Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
nal Loans May 13 ment May 27 ment June 3 ment June 10 ment 
’ On Farm Property ............... $287,433 2.77 $397,910 7.32 $771,613 12.26 $496,368 10.99 
we On Dwellings and Business Property 2,131,240 20.55 1,443,649 26.54 2,793,825 44.39 1,965,594 43.54 
ce Paes 
ent Total ........ vee seteeeeeees $2,418,673 23.32 $1,841,559 33.86 $3,565,438 56.65 $2,461,962 54.53 
an Railroad Securities 
PS eS $519,186 5.01 $383,039 7.04 $180,066 2.86 $389,153 8.62 
na Stocks ‘ — +» =e : Prete e* 
rle OEP bbbesae $519,186 5.01 $383,039 7.04 $180,066 2.36 $389,153 8.62 
Mr. Public Utility Securities 
for SR eee et. : $748,768 7.22 $900,930 16.56 $2,080,107 33.05 $665,015 14.73 
pes MY Siscnccce, ee Baap GEST ANG 16,516 i 43,152 79 94,868 1.50 21,359 AT 
ific es teicceds $765,284 7.38 "$944,082 17.35 $2,174,975 34.55 $686,374 15.20 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds .............. $1,850,000 17.84 $750,000 13.79 $200,000 3.18 $300,000 6.64 
nen I a ca ea ee ~ eeeae pci asa ae  “Maeeue . 
rly Bonds of Other Foreign Governments. . i ae oad salile iperdiel pte @ °. eid : 
N State, County, Municipal .............. 4,728,298 45.59 1,463,452 26.90 162,500 2.58 469.948 10.41 
0 Bcc: 
an ME sendhee pug en waatkuAwaaase $6,578,298 63.43 $2,213,452 40.69 $362.500 5.76 $769,948 17.05 
nal Miscellaneous Securities = 
I a $10,000 10 $5,000 .09 $5,000 .08 $205,638 4.56 
ncy REARS PE Ree 79,850 77 52,396 96 6,400 10 1,625 04 
nee Ret $89,850 (87 $57,396  —s_ 1.05 $11,400 18 $207,263 1.60 
Iph 
P Recapitulation . A 
ork Bonds $7,856,252 75.75 $3,502,421 64.39 $2,627,673 41.74 $2,029,754 14.96 
DN hake cc uuea Sica eden omit 96,366 93 95,548 1.75 101,268 1.61 22,984 51 
£0. __. ___ OEE Sate anata eee et as 2,418,673 23.32 1,841,559 33.86 3,565,438 56.65 2,461,962 54.53 
er- uaa : . 
Total $10,371,291 100.00 $5,439,528 100.00 $6,294,379 100.00 $4,514,700 100.00 
000 
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With The Editors 


Free Advice 


T might have been urged a lit- 

tle stronger by Dillion F. 
Broderick, chief of the life bu- 
reau of the New York State In- 
surance Department, in his radio 
address, that people with insur- 
ance problems take them to their 
own company agents or man- 
agers, in view of the fact that 
there are now said to be more 
than sixty insurance “counsel- 
lors” operating in New York 
City, but anyway it was refresh- 
ing to have a disinterested third 
party voice on the air in behalf 
of life insurance policyholders. 
After all, the department is ap- 
pointed to serve the taxpayers 
and policyholders of the state, 
and it is hard to imagine a dis- 
gruntled or a confused insurance 
owner refusing to accept the free 
advice of the state experts 
against the fee advice of the 
“counsellor.” 

It can be understood why a 
client, who has had his confi- 
dence in his agent and company 
undermined by the daily attacks 
on life insurance over the radio, 
fails to go to them for assistance 
in solving his insurance prcob- 
lems, but it is hard to understand 
why a public accustomed to run 
to the police department, the 
courts of domestic relations, the 
board of health, and dozens of 
other bureaus, for every other 
form of complaint, have so con- 
sistently passed up the insurance 
department when they sought 
advice about life insurance mat- 
ters. More educational work of 
-the same kind as represented by 
this official radio address should 
do much to assist the companies 
and their agents in ridding the 
city of the services of those who 





“look over your policies” for a 
stated charge. 


Needed Confidence 


HENEVER a legislator 

leans back on his heels and 
commences firing questions about 
life insurance operations at wit- 
nesses in his best crusading man- 
ner, the business has nothing to 
fear in what he may “uncover” 
because life insurance, more than 
any other financial enterprise, 
has nothing to cover. There does, 
however, in all such instances 
occur great harm of an intangi- 
ble nature, because every “inves- 
tigation” fosters the impression 
already too prevalent among a 
certain strata of citizenry that it 
is “me against the corporation.” 
Mere bigness itself is enough 
to cause many clients to regard 
their contractual partnership 
with suspicion, and when a gov- 
ernmental official takes up the 
battle in his behalf and shatters 
a lance on the nearest windmill, 
the mentally submerged fraction, 
whatever it may be, of a nation is 
inclined to cheer him on. We are 
disposed to believe that the frac- 
tion is small, but it is not a 
healthy condition to have even a 
small group laboring under the 
misapprehension that the trus- 
teeship of life insurance funds 
—their own funds—is in any de- 
gree to be considered in the light 
of opponent. That exactly the 
contrary is the true status of the 
case should be agreed unani- 
mously. 

At the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Life Insur- 
ance Officers Association, A. N. 
Mitchell, president of the Can- 


ada Life Assurance Company 
and retiring president of the or- 
ganization, stressed the point 
that an appreciation by policy- 
holders of the true nature and 
purposes of the business today 
stands as the greatest problem 
faced by life insurance compa- 
nies. “If this appreciation is ob- 
tained,” he averred, “legislative 
representatives will recognize 
the interests of this majority 
group of citizens. We will then 
have no more of those astound- 
ing enactments which have ap- 
peared in the last few years at 
certain places in Canada and 
which have in some cases re- 
sulted in actually dissipating 
policyholders’ assets and in 
others, by more indirect means, 
in generally impeding their co- 
operative efforts.” 

The speaker deplored the ten- 
dency in both his own country 
and in ours as well, to look upon 
the government as a ready source 
of sustenance under any and all 
circumstances. If you don’t see 
what you want, just ask the gov- 
ernment, appears to be a popular 
bit of advice, and those specially 
endowed mortals who have been 
elected to public office will wave 
the magic wand. The policyhold- 
ers and life insurance officers 
themselves appear to have for- 
gotten, he said, that those elected 
to serve in legislative halls will 
if they can, and if they know the 
actual wants of their constitu- 
ents, seek to obey the will of the 
majority. Life insurance policy- 
holders, of course, stand as a ma- 
jority in every instance. It is up 


- to the executives and the life in- 


surance agents to preach the gos- 
pel of interdependence between 
the institution of life insurance 
and the general public. 


— 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 





Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 


Edward B. Fackler Robert D. Holran 


FACKLER & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
8 WEST 40TH STREET NEW YORK 














WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
90 John Street, New York 


Telephone BEekman 3-6799 


























GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 





Haight, Davis & Haight, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OMABA 











T. C. RAFFERTY 


Consulting Actuary 


Actuarial, Agency and 
Management Problems 
915 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Telephone Chestnut 1437 




















WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
and DAVIS 
Consulting Actuaries 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEckman 3-5656 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuaries 
160 No. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone State 1336 

CHICAGO 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 

















BERKSHIRE 


presen ts 





ONE OF A SERIES DEDICATED TO OF R ORGANIZATION 


4k any Berkshire cAsociate 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F. WH. RHODES, President 


Tittsfield, Mass. 


88 Years of Service 

















INCORPORATED 1851 





We do not compete with 
our own General Agents 


BUI— 


| We have some open territory in 
| western Pennsylvania, northern | 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, 
and other points. 


For men of General Agency cali- 
bre we have a worth while Gen- 
eral Agent’s Contract. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


























TRAINING 
FOR SUCCESS 
AS AN AGENT 


i- pictures will give you an idea of what 
the new agent will find at the Travelers 

ee ee Home Office School for Agents. Real train- 
ing, both in classroom and after hours, is 
necessary because there’s a lot to learn 
about the insurance business. Graduates 
are primed for success. They understand 
the uses of various policy contracts and are 
schooled in underwriting practice and mod- 
ern sales procedure. 

Applications are now being received for 
future classes. If you know of a likely candi- 
date, consult any Manager of a Travelers 
office for full information. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


2 


| 


“ 
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So absorbed that they didn’t know the picture was being taken 


‘ 


Real concentration is needed to learn the insurance business Burning the midnight oil. Not all the work is done in the classroom!) 











